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i ie Peace of 1772, 

gland, left the latt 

entire Northwest; and wa ! 

end of all the difficulties with the Indi 
stead of this, however, it proved to be 


most devastating wars 


to one of the 
swept our Western frontiers. The uprising 
Ss was s0 gen- 


among the various hostile tribe 


eral, and their attack on our outposts so sudden 
and overwhelming, t, with two exceptions 
the fighting was all on their side. The French, 
iad hitherto held them in subjection, had 

» tribes through the influence of 

iests, and others by their kind, 
so that the most friendly 
relations subsisted between them. Hence, when 
be handed over t« 


conciliatory conduct ; 


under the treaty they came to 
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BOQUET’S EXPEDITION. 


of Pitts- 


about three hun- 


built on the present site 
garrisoned by only 
lirty men commanded by Captain 
It had never been finished, 


been partia 


th 


| away 


and ree 


llv washec 
xis, it was totally unprepare: 


ious attack. Hence 


s rising storm that swept through the 


to 
‘e, as the mur- 
and more threatening, Kx 


w louder uver 


iis almost defenseless condition wit 


Soon the terrible 
d, 
and 


the terrifi 


1 fugitives, fro 


m 
streaming into his dil: ed 


ipidat 


‘or protection, till more than two 
women and children were crowded into 
itracted quarters. 


ling tl 


time in repairing 


1e storm close upon him he did not 


the old fort, but threw 


rampart of logs all round it with palisades 


tinh 


rle en 
r, he lint of energy and ac- 
surrounded himself 
: declared he co 
} 


iges that could be 


1. Though he had not a sing sineer 
P soon, by 


by 


summer was now in its gl 


shook and swayed above the spark 


he 


ling 


that, issuing from t green mass of foli- 


bove, lost itself in the same green abyss 
wild 


flowers bloomed along its banks, 


ill was tranquil and beautiful, as it ever is, 


l 


1 the rivers and lakes of tl 
noontide splendors of the quiet scene, 


1e wilderness. 

ning loveliness, were alike lost on the 
of that little log inclosure. ‘Their anx- 
re ee on the narrow 
veen them ant the forest, or striv- 

the green arcades beyond, from 
hourly expected to see hordes 
s, drunk with blood and mad with th 


we 
issue 


not kept long in suspense ; 

the 

hing and 
eous war cries till the 

‘re seemed an element of discordant 

At one mom , 


here suddenly burst into 
inted demons, scree 
whole 
nt it appeared 
» inundation over tl 

ire that girdled them 
d 


> next 


inst it, and fl 
for shelter. ‘I 


ld not bear up ag to 


f the forest he night, 


er, dusky forms were seen st 


yuund the works, evid 


ealthily creep- 


ntly seeking to find 


assailable point against which the next at- 


wa 


“hal 
Ha 


¢ 


‘midnight, the 


night be made. But the same high ram- 


flogs met them on every side, and they con- 
1 to try the ¢ 


ffect of a parley. So, shortly 


in a flag of truce, and a 


re chief who ‘ompanied it ad 
a studied speech. He informe: 
he Northwestern forts had fal 


it Ligonier, 


ac 


id- 


had 


fate, 


le Nn, ac 


five miles in his rear, 


this time shared the same 


inded He 


maea 
resent 


ily by as 


it. said, more- 


the 


idians had surro 


that the Indians at p around 


fort were only a handful compared with those 


who were on the way and would soon be there: 


vised him to go home and 
son from certain destruc- 


and, in conclusion, ad 
save himself and garri 
tion. Ecuyer, in reply, 


told him that large re- 
on their wav to the fe 
and | 


stilities, or 


inforcements were 
warned 


once their h 


h rt, and 
him lis confederates to cease at 
they would n 
ble punishment. S« 


quietness, though 


ven weeks 1 
not a 


wilderness to the sett 


W p: 
in message 
got across the 
the mean time a second summons to surrender 
was recel d from the In lians, and dec ine d like 
the first. After a 1 


and Shawnees 


iements., 


e 
1 


ong interval the Delawares 
to fort de- 
surrender, and promising if it 

farther 
ld not molest the frontiers farther, bi 
at the limit of their encroachments. 


sent a message the 
manding its 
given up without resi 
wou 
th ; 
in reply, told them he had soldiers, ammunition, 
and provisions enough to defend the fort for 
three years against all the Indians in the woods ; 
and coolly advised them to go home and take 
care of their women and children. 

This closed all and the fom 
of the Delawares, Shawnees, Wyandots, 
and Mingoes, encompassed the fort on four sides 


at once, and attacked it with the 
it 


negotiations ; 


tribes 


most determ- 
1ed brave ry. They advanced boldly into the 
iring, and took without flinching the deadly 
fire of three hundred and thirty 
mowed them d 


1¢m ao 
er 
Vid 


muskets, that 
arg 
lened by this scourging fire, they made des 


perate 


wn in scores at every dl 
efforts to mount the ramparts; but m 
at every point by the steady volleys of the 

they first halted, then swayed ar 
over the clearing like a herd of enr 
Finding they could make no impressi 
solid wall of logs, they fell back ; 

of them—scorning to take 

the woods—dived under the banks, 
ging holes in the k lay crawled ¢ 
reach of the fire of the fort. 
hiding-places they 
and the 


son, 


laring r again 
and dig- 
ut of the 
From these secure 
would creep cautiously forth, 
ght, through the loop- 


in 


ose « 


moment they cau 


holes, glimpse of an arm, or leg, or a 
bre of one of the 


would send a musket-ball or fire 


adth of the body inmates, th 


an arrow at if, 


Th 


way to s 


close 
itter- 
partook of 
as much as of the 


and then duck back to their holes. 
and destructive volleys now gav 


ing and single sh« and the conflict 


ts, 
the ludicrous almost dramat- 
An old 
protrusion ( 


ic. hunter would watch the cautious 
f a scalp-lock from the bank with 
inte he uld t mo- 
tions of a deer in the forest, until he could sec 
the glittering eyes, and then sent a bullet crash- 

the skull. The feints, 


ing through the sku 
and attempts to mislead, 


the same nse e@ayerness he 


we 


and dodges, 
sometimes successful, 
ind sometimes ending fatally to him who pra 
ticed them, excited continual jests and mirth, 
and gave to the contest the character of a keen 
The utmost watchfulness was required te 


1] 


the endless 


stratagems of the wary sav- 
the 


1 under, seemed determined not t« 


who, notwithstanding disadvantage 


labore 
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andon their 


} 
strange conflict 
the last of July. 
was done to the garrison. f } i 
killed; a few were wounded, amon h Wi 1, every thing 
Ecuyer, the commander, who received an arrov is little band, and 
in his leg. No tidings, in the mea me, wilderness 

1 them of any force coming to their ; ‘ 

but, at length, from the 
ments of the Indians and i 
ing numbers, Ecuyer sus} ; 1 
news that he was most anxious receive. | so feebl is } uld not march, : 


This was true; for Amherst had dispatched a carried forward in wagons to reinforce 


force to relieve Fort Pitt, at the same time that px on the line of communication 
he sent another to Detroit. Colonel Boquet , habitants saw them depart with sad f 
was placed in command of the former, and with , for they knew them to be unused to th 
five hundred men ordered to Carlisle, where the and unacquainted with savage warfar¢ 
inhabitants had been directed to assemble a con- | shook their heads portentously, and said 

of provisions for his use. On his way the fate of Braddock’s army would be tl 
through Cumberland County he found the coun- | This seemed likely enough; for if the forn 
try roads thronged with the fleeing, terrified in- with his splendid army of more than two t 
habitants, who were in daily expectation of an sand men, was destroyed before he could r 
onslaught by the Indians. Fear had paralyzed this same fort, it was not to be expected tl 
them so that they thought only of flight, and | this little band of less than five hundred cc 
when Boquet arrived at Carlisle he found no-| succeed. But Boquet was not a man to b 





BOQUET’S EXPEDITION. 


yy evil prophecies; and driving before 
} 


~d cattle and two hundred sneep, 
wed by a long train of pack-horses and of 
carrying ammunition and provisions, 
Fort Bedford. On the 
cabins, and deserted 
grain that none dared st iV 
iow complete and wide-spread 


9 


r. Reaching Bedford on the 25t 
learned that eighteen persons hac 
ed in the immed 
; Stopping h i 
set out. He was now at 
] 


h a single narrow 


nies, over whit 


Up this, lin by the mag- enliven its march, tli 
by the fol do by th 


he slowly toiled, heralded | 


| its way. 


communi 
d at thi 
of Fort 
for a month. 
had been 1 
ls were full of Ih ins. 
was known, it was evid 
ill held out; for had it fallen tl 
s ere this would have been swarm 


tril - 


und that fort also 


)UET’S MARCH. 
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ntire afternoon devoted to rest. The camp w 
' 


therefore pitched ; and the Highla 


finished their dinner, lay scattered around in 


lers, havi 


their picturesque costumes among the trees, un- 

der which their glittering arms were stacked in 

various directions; while the huge drove of pack- 
ads beside them, stood teth- 
s, dreaming away > hot 

Sentinels were posted at differ 
7 an advance-guard sent 

to prevent a surprise from the p: 

trance of which they lay. Every thing b 

thus arranged to render the camp secure, 

tired Highlanders abandoned themselves to t] 

repose they so much ne ( ‘fore enterin 

the toil ar ruggle of the ni : pom 


stretched in quiet sleep under the tall trees, 
rT 


ers Whiled away the hot hours in } sant 
versation, and every thing betokened a p 
ifternoon when a sudden volley of mus! 
front made ry man spring to his f 
rush for his firelock. ‘ next mo 
loud and hurri I l 
the forest, the ! "command rung 
ut, ¢ irce a minute had elk 
hat scattered crowd of indolent sle¢ 
irayed in firm-set ranks gut | 
veapon was fairly in its place the wild war-cry 
if the ges burst upon them, and a storm of 
ambuscade cl 
walting to return 


ordered two companies to char 


As the gleaming bayonets came steadily 

Indians roke “fl l. The whole 

the wooded heights 11 ! s 
Highlanders thought it a small mat- 

o drive Indians from their position; but to 
ment this easy success brought no 

g for as fast as the volleys disappea 

lirection they appeared in another; and 

instead of lessening, kept steadily increasing, 


showing that reinfor its were rapidly pour- his prospects, the 


ing in. Charging now on this side, and now on dock near this san 
that, they t > or arcades around them, | his unwilling h 
and were pushing steadily on when a loud rat- 
tle of musketry in rear conveyed to them the 
startling intelligence that the convoy was at- , 
tacked. If this should be cut off the expedition was cert 
was ended; and so the whole army was inst: turned, d 
ly ordered to fall back for its protection. | 
this time the entire force was surrounded 
ircle of fire, that every instant grew hott 
Boquet, seeing that the savag The short summer ni 

h recoiled before the bayon t, orderes to the beleagur little band, at lengt 
ich irge wherever the fire was hottest. In see- and the gra} l iwn appeare d 
tions they steadily advanced on different points tree tops. efore the shadows 
it once, and always with the same success; but wholly disappeared the loud t: j 
+} 


ie ring of fire was elastic, springing back to its brought the weary troops to their feet, 
moment the pressure was removed. next moment the forest rung with the un 
y fought hour after hour; and though yells of the savages not more than five | 
hey carried every point they assailed, not the yards distant. Rapidly flitting from tree t 
slightest advantage was gained. On the con- they closed in on every side, and firing as 
trary, the assaults grew fiercer and the fire more advanced, threatened to make a rush or 
leadly. Had Boquet held his troops massed camp. But the steady charge of the Highlat 
together, as Braddock did near the same place ; at length forced them back. They, hoy 
seven years before, the conflict would soon have disappeared among the foliage and re 
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nks only to reappear | more vt lily iney ng num- 
l ti » secnes of the day be-, bers of —: he siege of Fort Pitt 
» now enacted over again, and the sav-| they kept pot 
repelled by the steady charge of the | fresh warrior r every one slain. Th is 
et wore away the morning hours. The} on every side of the troubl 
however, by skulking behind the trees, | alive with them 
feating every attempt to bring on a close | ing lik 
t, avoided any serious disaster, while the | move either 
ps, furnishing a conspicuous mark to the ¢ his convoy and the wounded, 
nts, suffered severely. But the destructive lexed and undecided what cot 
the savage was far easier to bear than the | take in his now desperate posit 
ng thirst that consumed them. The long | ag seeing his powerless 
» of the previous afternoon, followed by r, and pressed closer and close 
ight, had made it most distressing; | bullets fell ¢ ith among \ 
ww the close struggle of the morning in- | pack-horses. the latt 
d it to a degree that drove them to the! struggle : ) fastening 
of madness, and they thought of victory | frig] and hid away 
ght get water. re the rs of their superior 
1 and surveye 1 ld, UY ‘if they were, were unh 
, for h ] , l 
pe 
have but one termination 
was long since decimated, and so he The groun upied by the troops was 
1 and wounded would outnumber the li . | slight eminence heavily wooded, on the top of 
time the companies returned fron ir| which the ivoy and wounded were lle 


ssful charges with diminished numbers, till} which the former surrounded in a . The 


r ranks were now reduced to mere sk .| Indians attacking the camp on 
gloomy aspect of affairs was render i ame time, rendered this arrangem 
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v of thirst was stro 
} 


soldiers broke 


The moment the 





{th and 6th 1 
- own expel 
1Vin 


n 


er 
in 


f State. 
they turned tl 
llowed by the ch 
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Hl THE WOODS 


oflicers and pack-horses, follovy v ‘ struck into the forest, and making seven mi 
lroves of cattle, filling the fores 1 their loud encamped. ‘The sheep and cattle, which } 
complainings. A company of Light Horse walk- up an incessant bleating and lowing that cou 
ed slowly after these, and the rear-guard closed be heard for more than a mile, were placed far 
the long array. No talking was allowed, and_ in the rear at night and strongly guarded. 
no music cheered the way. When the order to Tuesday, October 5, the march led across 
halt passed along the line the whole were to face level country, covered with state ly timber 
outward, and the moment the signal of attack with but little underbrush; so that paths w 
sounded, to form a hollow square, into the centre | easily cut, and the army made ten miles bef 
of which pack-horses, ammunition, and cattle! camping. The next day it again struck t 
were to be hurried, followed by the Light Horse. | Ohio, but followed it nly half a mile wher 
In this order the unwieldy caravan struggled turned abruy tly off, and crossing a high 1 
on through the forest, neither extremity of which | over which the cattle were urged with great 
could be seen from the centre, it being lost amidst _ficulty, found itself on the banks of the Big 1 
the thickly clustering trunks and foliage in the ver Creek. The stream was deep for ford 
distance. with a rough rocky bottom and high steep bar 
The first day the expedition made only three The current was, moreover, strong and r ipid 
miles. The next, after marching two miles, it that, although the soldiers waded across wit! 
‘ame to the Ohio, and moved down its gravelly material difficulty. they had great trouble in 
beach for six miles and a half, when it again ting the cattle safely over. The sheep were con 





swim, and being borne down by the ray 


1, bl 
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‘ating, 1n scatter 


t 


1 squads, 


steep banks, and were collected to- 


r again only after a long effort. 


vn the stream they at length reached its mout 


re the Vv 
} 


Keeping 


i, 


found some deserted Indian huts, 
h the Indians with them said had been aban- 
ned the year before, after the battle of Bushy 


I Two miles farther on they came upon 
skull of a child stuck on a pole. 
[There was a large 


» number of men 


irmy who had wives, children, and friends 


ed the expedition for the purpose of 


t 


it il 

] 
ail 
ndd 
1ader. 


hem. To these the skull of 
1 brought sad reflections. 


ls and rain, the anxious heart 


ms it dared not answer. 
[he next day was Sunday, but the camp broke 
at the usual hour and the army resumed its 


slow march. 


s among the Indians, and who had ac« 


om- 


recov- 


this little 


the th 
t might stand as an index to tell the fate 
that had been captured mad 
As they looked on it, ble: 


} 


} 
acn 


yu 


some one among 


n was perhaps its father, while ht 


one 


iched by the 


ed que S- 


During the day it crossed a high 


, from the top of which one of those won- 


erness 


»s found nowhere but in the American 


br 


rst on their view. 


A limitless ex- 


of forest stretched away till it met the 
rn heavens, broken only here and there by 


] 


lark gash or seam, showing where, deep down 


st the trees, a rive 


lf 


if se 


1e of 


as in its winding course it came 


vision. 


r was pursuing its solitary 


in 
In one direction the tree to} 


break into green billows that went rolli 


against the cloudless horizon. In ar ; 
ridges rose, crowned with majestic trees, at thé 
base of which swamps of dark fir-trees, refusing 
the bright beams of the October sun, that flooded 
the rest of the wilderness, made a pleasing con- 
trast of light and shade. rhe magnific ent scene 
was new to officers and men, and they gazed ot 
it in rapture and wonder. 


Keeping on their course, they came, two days 
after, to a point where the Indian path they had 
been following so long divided—the two branch- 
es leading off at a wide angle. The trees at 
the forks were covered with hier glyphics, de- 
scribing the various battles the Indians had 
fought, and telling the number of scalps they 
had taken, ete. 

The path selected by the army was so over- 
grown with bushes that every foot of the way 
had to be cleared with the axe. It led throug! 
low, soft ground, and was frequently crossed by 
narrow, sluggish rivulets, so deep and miry that 
the pack-horses could not be forced across them 
After several attempts to do so, in which the an 
imals became so thoroughly imbedded in the 
mud that they had to be lifted out with main 
force, they halted, while the artificers eut down 
trees and poles and made bridges. This was 
the hardest day's toil to which they had | 
subjected, and with their utmost efforts 
were able to accomplish but five miles. 
next day the forest was open, and so cle: 


0 the Ohio, or an occasional glimpse of the undergrowth thi ‘vy made seventeen 


Friday, the 12th, 


of Yellow Creek, thro a be iful country 


extend, miles upon miles, a vast flooring rich ind, v h the Pennsylvan 


iage, | 





vel as the 


bosom of a lake, 


and 


ru? 


It 


en 


OHILLDS SKULI 
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nade a note of for future reference. The next | and above the for] l ’ 
lay they crossed it, and ascending a swell of | vated and lined witl ~« wo 
land, marched for two miles in view of one of | was called Tuscaroras, uty of 

prospects the sun ever shone upon. | tion could not well be surpassed. Tl 

n two or three frosty nights, which | luxuriant banks, the placid rivers m« 

“d the whole aspect of the forest. flowing on together, the green fields sp 
Where, a few days before, an ocean of green | with huts and bordered with the rich aut 
had rolled away there now was spread a bound- | foliage, all basking in the mellow October 
less carpet, decorated with an endless variety and so out of the way there in the wild 
f the gayest colors, and lighted up by the mel- | combined to form a sweet picture, and was 
low rays of an October sun. Long stripes of | bly lovely to them after having been so 
vellow, vast masses of green, waving lines of red, | shut up in the forest. 
wandering away and losing themselves in t! They reached this beautiful spot Saturda 
ue of the distant sky—immense spaces sprink- | ernoon, and the next day being Sunday 
<1 with every imaginable hue, now separated | remained in camp, and men and cattle wer 


lear and distinct as if by a painter’s brus! 
iow shading gradually into each other, or min- | the smeil of green grass once more, and r¢ 


, and | lowed a day of rest. The latter revived 





gling in inextricable, beautiful confusion, com- | over the fields, gave a still more ci d 
ined to form a scene that appeare 1 more like a | to the q liet scene. 
yondrous vision suddenly unrolled before them During the day the two messengers that 


than this dull earth. A cloudless sky and the | been sent to Detroit came into camp, acco! 
lreamy haze of Indian summer, overarching and | nied by Indian guides, The report they bi 


nrobing all this beauty and splendor, completed | showed the wisdom of Boquet in refusing t 


he picture and left nothing for the imagination | lay his march till their return. They had 
O suggest. been allowed to pursue their journey, but v 
At length they descended to a small river, | held close prisoners by the Delawares until 
which they followed till it joined the main branch | arrival of the army, when, alarmed for their ov 
f the Muskingum, where a scene of a very dif- | safety, they released them and made them bear 
erent character greeted them A little below | ers of a petition for peace. ; 
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MENT AT MUSK 





The next day the army moved two miles far- 
r down the Muskingum, and encar dona 
high bank, where the stream was three hundred } 


feet wide. The foll 


to camp, saving that 


Wing 


all 


day six « 
the 


miles off, waiting to make peace. Boquet told 
m he would be ready to receive them next 
lay. Inthe mean time he ordered a large bow- 


to be built a short distance from camp, while 





sentinels were posted in every direction to pre- 
t i in case treache ry was m¢ litated. 
T iy, the 17th, he pa aded the High- 
ind ‘irginia Volunteers, and escorted 
the led them to the bower, 





where he disposed them in the most imposing 
manner, so as to impress the chiefs in the 


proaching interview. 





The latter, as the vy em rged 
from the forest, were conducted with great cere- 
mony to the bower, which they entered with 


their accustomed gravity ; and without saying a 


word quietly seated themselves and commenced 





n¢ Wishing to pe ea t come »a SC I 
ment, replied that he wv lg his answer the 
next day; and the council broke up. The next 
day, hi wever, a px ! storm prevented a meet 
ing of the council t tl] day { Bo- 
quet’s answer was k and conciliatory, but the 
gist of it was he would make peace on one con- 
dition, and no other—that the I ns should 
ive up all the prisoners in their possession 
within ten d 


Remaining quietly in camp till Monday, he 
again ordered the tents to be struck, and recom- 


menced his march, to show his determination to 
In three davs he reached 


Muskingum ; 


his demands. 


forks of the 
to be as central a posit 


enforce 
the and judging thi 
n as he could find, he 
resolved to fix himself here until the object ot 
He ordered fou 


several store-houses, 


his mission was accomplished. 


redoubts to be built, erecte 
a mess-house, a large and va- 
rf the 


tents scatt 


number of ovens, 
for the reception ¢ 
captives, which, with the white 
up and down the banks of the 


rious other buildings 
} 


erea 


river, made a 
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1 the wilderness, and filled tl ever 1 turn, pe 1 in looking ¢« 
m. At 1 with nearly two. stranger, and ¢ j ig from her ¢ 
its, well supplied with horses, clung to e pro or; or wh 
ind ample means of defense, recogniti 1 to n 
1 toawaken the gloomiest an- side, so entirely had t nl 
steady sound of the axe d iy trom its early achments. In these 
: ig of cattle, and all the sounds joy of the captors knew no bounds, 
; f civilization ¢ ng along the banks of tl endearing epithets and caresses wou 
luskingum within the very heart of their terri- lon the prisoner. But when 
was more alarming than the resistless taken away, torrents of tears att 
march of a victorious army; and anxious to get « affection and grief. The attitude 
rid of such unwelcome companions, they made _ interest, and the exhibitions of uncont 
very effort to collect the prisoners scattered ri ose wild children of the forest. 
among the various tribes. sid the ecstatic joy of the v en 
Boquet remained here two weeks, occupied in sh¢ 1 her long a 
sending «nd receiving messengers who were the deep emotion of he 
harged with business relating to the restoration , his recovered wife t t 
of the captives. At the end of this time two combined to form on¢ I 
hundred and six, the majority of them women | spectacles ever witn icat 
ind children, had been received in camp. A! derness. One of the captive women had 
hundred more still remained in the hands of the fant three months old at her breast, born 
Indians; yet, as they solemnly promised to re-| Indian’s wigwam. 
store them in the spring, and the leafless forest stantly recognized 
and biting blasts of November, and occasional his log-cabin six 
flurries of snow, reminded Boquet of the coming | ing forward he snat n and 
on of winter, he determined to retrace his st ps , flew with her to his tent, where, tearing off 
to Fort Pitt. savage costumes of both, he clothed t 
These two weeks, during which the prisoners | their proper garments. After the first 
were being brought in, were filled with scenes | of joy was over he inquired after his littk 
of the most intense and often painful excite- | two years old, who was carried off the sam 
ment. Some of the captives had been for many | she was made prisoner ; could gi 
years with the Indians, recipients of their kind-| tidings of him. <A few nother 
ness and love ; others had passed from childhood “ist d, in Li | 
) among them, till they had forgotten ed t ription « 
ir native language, and the past was to them, The woman was sent f 
tf remembered at all, like a half-forgotten di hit d } ‘ed before her. She looked 
All of n—men, women, and lren—w hook | 
lressed in In 1 costume, and their hair - il m 
ranged in Indian f Their features a l rg gint 
were bror l by long « ire tot weather her | -lost « 
so that they appeared to have passed more than! s him to } 
half way to a pure savage stat As troop after | of tears. The husband caught the 
troop came in, the eager look and inquiries of the ground on which it had fallen and |} 
those who had accompanied the army to find ried away to his tent Che poor Ii 
| ] g-lost families and kindred made « vatched their ret ing forms, and then |} 
most thrilling scene. In some in-. her face in her blanket sobbed aloud A 
stances, where separation had l ( ed b enana 
1 short period, gl n was t who had been 
und mutual, and the short, quick ind ado] na 
n rush into each ot *s arms, latter had passed f 
o the eyes of t hard solid | 
loubt, agony, fear, and hope \ l 
ssession of | heart, and ise each other I 
ike shadows over the face, as question after 
juestion was put, to recall some event or sce1 s 
miliar to both, till at last a common cl ( 
vould be touched, when the dormant memory ( 
would awake as by an electric touch, a flood of iv 
‘ond recollections sweep away all uncertainty, ’ he 
ind t one be hurried away amidst cries | looked on wondering, and turned, frig 
nd sobs of joy. Sometimes the disappointed from the proffered embrace, to her Ind 
parent or brother would turn sorrowfully away, | rent. The true mother tried in v 
and, with that hope deferred which makes the, recall the memory of I lane n re¢ 
heart sick, sadly await the arrival of another) nition, but in vain. At length, despairing 
group. But the most painful sight was when a’ success, she gave way to the most pass 
mother recognized her own child, which how- grief. Colonel Boquet had been a silent wi 
} 
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» painful interview, and, moved at th 

» mother, approached her, and ask 
ld not recall some song with which she us 
sing her child to sleep. Brightening at 
looked up through her t 


k a familiar strain, one with whi 


+ } 
St1IONn, Sn 


ago to quiet her babe. The mo 


of the maiden caught the 


» changed, and as the strain proce 
igl le over her features. All s 
h, as 


rough the forest, and \ 
est the countenances of 


that sit 


scene. Tl 
ther as she sang, and the rapidly chang- 
¢ expression of the captive’s face as she 
l, awoke the profoundest sympathy of Bo- 
t’s manly, generous heart, and he could | 


restrain his feelings. Slowly, almost 
, the dormant memory awoke fr 
; at length the dark cloud t 


id the 


them as their 
‘ being sepa- 
rom the wo- 


dt 


young 


attached to th 
th a) 
to their white friends, they refused 
had to be bound 
Repelling a 


ecome so savage 


inds, that, when told were to 
f them 
ners to cam] ° 
r a deaf ear to 


for- 


t them return to their 


Boquet to le 
The promise that they should tak 


} 


homes. 
their half-breed cl 
change their wishes. 
Indians clung to them with 


the spectators forget they were 


with them could not 
hand, the 


and fond- 


ildren 

On the other 
a tenacity 
made 
looking upon savages. 


ness that 

It was pitiful to see their 

iabitual stoicism give way so completely at th 
They made 

f; and the chieftain’s eye that 


thought of separation. no effort te 


if gri 


conceal 
gleamed like his own tomahawk in battle, 
ke a child’s. His strong 

lued, and his haughty bearing chan 


now 
nature 


rht the white ma 


5 


d wife ter 


as he besou 
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ever exl 
unselfish devoti 


g Mingo. 


ions nor the 
ten days the army 


the vengeance of those whose 


slain could make him remain behind. | littl 
comed with loud shouts. 


clearing in front of F 
treasured the young pale-face in his fierce 
th a devotion that laughed at danger. 
was as untamable as his hate; and in 


the troubled frontier rested « 
After a time Boquet went 
where he was received with distin 
and warmly welcomed, especially by those 
e friends he had rescued from the Indians 
The Assembly voted him a complimentary a 1. 
dress; while the Home Government, as a reward 
y on by one sweet face that shut all other for his services, promoted him to the rank 
ts from his sight. She had left his wig-  Brigadier-General, and placed him in command 
m forever, and he could no longer soothe her of the Southern D partment « f North America 
» did not live long, however, to enjoy his hon- 


om the fires of passion glowed with an 


nsity found only in those who have never sub- 
1 to a restraint, and whose highest law is 
rratification of their own desires. Silent 


ymy he accompanied the army, drawn ir- 


f 
vith caressing words and be rewarded by a gen- He 
look; but he could hover round her path, ors, for three years after he died of a fever it 


1 bring her those delicacies which he so well Pensacola. 


K 


THE COAST RANGERS. 
A CHRONICLE OF EVENTS IN CALIFORNIA. 


joying a social chat on the vari 


Iil.—HUNTING ADVENTURES. : by 4) . : a 
gestec yy the adventures of th 


EFORE proceeding to narrate our wonder- | course of the conversation the Judge ¢ 
ful hunting adventures, I must fulfill the | ly struck upon fish-chowder, which started Mr. 
e made in my last chapter, of telling how | Fry into such a labyrinth of reminiscences in 
aptain Toby saved our vinegar and the life of I 
our excellent friend, Tom Fry: 
The Judge and Mr. Fry, it appears, 
behind the party, en- | neighboring cafion made its way. 


that direction that he entire ly 
trail. It became necessary to cross a portion of 


were | the beach, over which a small strean 


riding at some distance 


Vot. XXIIL.—No. 137.—P p 
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became merged i ', Fry’s | in the world to save 


hot th + 


wder, and the Judge, unfor- but this was no 
lite to interrupt that gentl ich one man 
dissertation, va mut. It would 
abrupt conclusion, h f 
Mr. Fry 
his mule. That animal had w 
ianifested an unwillingness to pro 
rider about ten feet in advan 
vildly in a bed of quick-sand. 
ments before the unfort 
regain his feet, 
e through 
as endeavoring to 
he other. The more 


leeper he sank. » Was soon 


with t 
uy 
ind it was evi nt that he must 


rether unless some relief could be att 


hat very spe 


nounted from 


Both mules being now free 

f the opportunity, and star 
, taking with them t 

i is equipment 

was left behind except t 

and a small blue k 


which } 


very fi 
‘I’m sinkin 
lone ?” 
Now the Judge was : 


yus impulses. He wa llin 


TOM FRY IN THE QUICK-SAND, 
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‘ hed at San 
rescent City. Observe 


ut, puffing up their j 
ng the best I 


shaking 
What 
not think of 
nished from the 
old of life. The picture is even 
ecting than the closing 


lich the ur 
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ind a few adroit « 
compelled to ¢ 


ys and ai 


condition of health w 


at first appears 
from the use of « 
De Quincey informs | 


his ‘ Confe ssions, 
it is followed by 


7 S ; S : pression—no rem 
7 NS : . conscience. 
‘ SD) | 3 
‘ : on the roc f 
oil 2 he Jud 
VY} 9 lf 


THE VINEGAR IS SAFI 
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arm]—as we sit here communing with | you approach. 
n, is not the very ur cene | of shipwreck, 
n for the sickness of 
he swelling 
as they come roll 
1 over the beach. 
a sweetly-mourn 
they make! 


singing a hymn 


mariners. Yet 
imes, when th 
in is in its calmer 
s, we can fancy that 
waves are travelers 
the islands beyond 
horizon—the beauti- 
Islands of the South 
1—coming to tell us 
f palm-trees, of orange 
, and the perpetual 
of the tropics— 
e dusky maidens of 

e and Nukaheva.” 
[om shuddered at the 
ible figure he would 


mal 2 SUL iety , COV- 


ull over with quick- 
nd. } 
‘On this wild and rock- 

‘oast,” resumed the 
Judge, ‘* the everlasting 
surf has carved out strange 
and fanciful forms— of 
satyrs and genii; of great 
black giants, who stand 
n the spray with dripping 
beards of sea-weed, ready 
to devour ships and their 
rews; of ruined temples 
ind ‘cities by the sea,’ 
which loom with an al- 
luring beauty in the dis- 
tance, but change to rug- 
ged peaks and dismal for- 


tresses of slimy rocks as THE MENDOCINO OUASz. 
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1 di 
he surf. 


enh 
whoop startled 
WwW 


‘Br 
l 


laparral, 
fearful pre 
they we 
n front of the J 
tl f 


ormer was al 


horrors of tl 


the 
some ac 
the Span $ 


northward, 


1] 


Liv 


We we re bac 


» or four, and so on until 
hirty. They seemed perfect 
Ime. E 
whistle, until 
ly intole 
more I be 
and the loude 
off in various dire 


lé 


. chorus that was perfec 
them to 


| 
they 


desist; the 
y follow 
[ turned 
lowed wh 
my rifle : m; they 
kept on whistl 
did, the mis« 
inable discord. 
still followed, 
whistled at 


? 1 me 


t th 
ub the 


‘able wretcl 

I walked back to 
wl For t 
us cessath 


Wit! mn. 


four of us in camp; d 
kill them, the 
pull up stakes and | 


[ was ever whistled out of 


but as we 


no other 


re was 
It was 
a 
cident is sti ictly true, gentlemen. 
pend upon it.” 

Mr. Fry said that, ‘*1 
rather depend upon gi 
wet to the skin, and if 
mucl ild 


tting to ca 
he 
1 longer he wo be certa 
‘ramps in the stomach.” 

The hint was sufficient for ( 
who immediately helped his friet 


their mules. This done, he gave 


struck terror into the souls of those refractory 


animals, put spu 
lasso over his heac 
a fearful h 
ful gulcl 


ies, throug 


l and down hil 


dense masses 


rate, up hil 
} 


nh 


stress are 


ihospital 


whist] 


No matter w 


tches kept 1 


resource 


country. 


ipon the wh¢ 


remained sts 


‘aptain Toby,  b 


rs to his Broncho, whirled his 
1 and drove all before him, at 


mingled till they reached the camy 


You turn away took an oy portunity of pr 


to Captain Toby, and where | 


significance 


that vents voured such a dinner of br 
le coast.” pletely restored the 
the Judge. t frightened away 
s Honor the 


h » came cl 


ho, Swing 


ariving the 


isement, 


ement 


worth ta 


wh Indi ina 


hat I 
ip their 


Z1Y bears, it strikes n 


camp 


ve under tl 
wo v y G 


id not 


about 

wo tawns 

pearanc y evenil 
face, and the fawns wert 
ly app 
d a 


the first time 
The 
You may de = 


eckled 
ared in company with two small 


fli Within a 


With a black nose, 

hind legs. To the rig 

was a fine fat 1 llet hole 

of | left ear, which he (Captain oby) hs 
last year meré ly by 

ucks, there 
b 


mp 
tionary 


die 


roe, witl a } 


mu 


n to 


way of a m: 


was a hill about 


ids to mount icks, and no grizzly bears 


a whoop that miles, 

Judge thought the hill t 
bucks would suit He 
some part of the hill, and kill at 
It was ¢ onfide ntially arranged ths 


LIC Toby shou 


it WAS 
with could certai 
least one 
it his Honk 
at daylight 


l, over frigh 


of chaparra aptain ld start Oly 
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the 
| bang away.” Scarcely 


Of course I can only n lil was 
sequently detailed to me by Captain Toby. 
y reached the hill in due time, after a most 
us ride through brush and chaparral, dur- 

x which the Judge had become so enthusias- 
that he manifested a strong disposition to de- 
the remainder of his days to the destruction 
As they approached the locality of the 

, it was deemed necessary by Captain Toby 
lue the Judge’s enthusiasm by a few brief 
‘You must keep perfectly cool,’ 


x you will be sure to miss your game. 
see a buck and feel the ague coming 
draw a long breath and brace your 


fore shoulder, 


so as to take 


Aim a little back of the 
. line with the fore legs, 
heart. Get your sight } 


on 


him in the llumb on the 


and ther 
time t 
ful hints 


spot where you want to put your bullet, 
ly had the Judge 
comprehend the full force of these ust 
when a splendid buck bounced out from a buncl 
of chaparral on the opposite side of a ravine, and 
stood broadside within sixty yards, antlers erect 
and staring fixedly at the intruders. 
‘‘ There he is!” : 
fine bead on him, and he’s a dead buck.” 
‘sWhere? Where?” whispered the Judge 
eagerly. 
‘There—don’t you see him—a little to the 


whispered ‘Draw a 


I 


’| right of that bush yond 


“Oh, yes. I see.” The Judge 
to take aim. 

‘* Hold!” cried Toby. ‘If your Honor will 
that’s a stump you're aiming at.” 
} 


a deer.’ 


to the 


proce eded 


excuse me, 
at |S 
The 


I thought vou said it was 


deer’s vonder, about fifty yards 





600 


left. There, don’t you see? Be 
‘*T'll point the rifle toward him for 

**Qh! that’s the deer, isit? N 
And the Judge proceeded again 


} 


quick, Judge. 
you.’ 

yw I see him.” 
to hre, He 
—- 


as qa 


4 1? 
lrew a fine bead on the fore shoulder, 
‘d by Captain Toby ; he then drew 
and braced hi 


yas a magnificent sight. The buck 


a long br 
Ss nerves, as like wise direc ted. 
stood fu 
broadside, as motionless as if « d from th 
solid rock—his Honor 
lief, with a ‘‘ dead bead” on him. 
** Toby,” said the Judge, 
ward t eC 


arve 
standing A amenttic® aren 
standing in beautiful re- 
turning his face to- 
iptain, the rifle still fixed accurately 
upon the dee 
kindness in affording me this opportunity of 
Such a buck as 


that would be a splendid achievement for any 


r—‘* Toby, I shall never forget your 


killing so noble an animal. 


man. Should it ever be in my power to reci * 
rocate this favor, rest assured, my dear Sir, it 
will afford me the most sincere pleasure to 
so. Call upon me at any time in San Franc 
0, and command me for any service not inc 
sistent with my public duties. Amidst the ca 

f office, this will be an incident to rememb« 
with unbounded satisfaction. I can now truly 
uppreciate the fine I 
Christopher North describes the chase of the red 
leer in the Highlands of Scotland. Hissketches 
indeed, may be considered the very 
With what genial freshness he dashes 
them off, as if his pen were dipped in the dew 
We 


birds sing as we wander through his 


flow of spirits with whi 


poetry of 
hunting. 


that sparkles on the mountain heather! 
hear the 
aviary ; we see the eagle perched upon his eyrie 


We laugh 


the green goose ‘‘ splay-footed and hissing in 
a 


and the hawk swoop upon his prey. 
at 


JUDGE RETURNS 


THANKS TO CAPTAIN 
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imitatior fia 


serpent, 
to side like an ill-trimmed pur 
as if K ng George the , 
ainst him.” J 
is graphic, yet, after all, is not the goose 
Popular tradition or vul 
m as the emblen 


» home is in the bar 
compared to the 

firmament, and whose 
it te ealf 


l is to 
This noble 


bird is t 
m. I 
owl in 


bird that sits 


comp: 

hootit 

and unmeaning e) 

even the Re val Eagle, the 
g of the 
noble instinct gazit 

‘affronting and 

1 


palace is in the craggy clitts 


puted Kin 


Skies, 
ages,’ in 
outstaring 


is in the high heavens—not even he can 


r who 


with the wintry wander 
Gro 


in his chara 


prow. 
and sensual 
with a local habitat 


us flights, 


weather-beaten rocks, N 


upon his 


wheeli f 
t for h 
wintry oceans, trackless deserts, 


and | 


continents, in a line drawn by an inscrut 


stinct through the firmament. See 


ision t 


v: 
; 


roBY, 





and cle 


viating 


ader 


ww unde 


ifter 


+} 
wilh 


uliar quality of rem 
he soul with aw something clear, 
ible in its me 
; 
rage sucl 


» makes 


their vi 


ym of ces 


their 
watery pl iin! He who holds the 


llow his hand, who swee 


wen 


at fills the imagination. 


of their destinat a fascination 


We know not wl 
ad 


ind unexplored 
dim in the 
h, earthy. 


are of eartl 


ow 
is the g I 
noblest 
a kneaded clod; in 
the goose, that 
he voice of 
of firmament 
1 the 
inable fee 
ays of boyhood; to something 
will be again. They strike in 
an JKolian chord, if tl 
ed upon the and wrougl 


es us 
| ist 
he can fly. I 
this strange and tireless 
—this thing of di 


» unfathomable wilderness—witho 


not 


the 
re 


ling that carries me | 


ind never 


rapid 


ight as 
play heart, 
yf it a strain of harmony in unison 


rnatu 


tamed spirit that lies in the inner 
sve of a goose, 


Did you ever stu ly the ¢ 


months. 
” ’ eata the 


cheert 

‘IT am sat 
) 

oot pursue 


remembered 


to make it 
ght it woul 
| for about 


other d 
ings 


Judge. 
the camp, 
I was about to 


I had 


1 would certainly 


**Qn the wi , how . aid 
| } 

» back toward 

buck 
dicious course. 


saine 
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intil six n 
f the facts ; and 0 ace them up 
n that, so far from reflectit 
Judge, they present some 
rai 
I had bv this time killed sev 
numerable rabbits and squirrels 


retting rather tame. Constant practice with the t to the water. is related in the M 


rifle had so far developed my natural talent in| ary Journal of Tverman and Bennet that 


that branch of science, that I could without di whaler once attacked a whale and wound 
ficulty shoot the head of a qua 1 off at the dis- The furious monster rushed on the boat, ar 
tance of forty paces. Colonel Jack had killed a} crew were only preserved by leaping int 
grizzly, and his man John, the Irishman, had water when they saw that the onset was ine\ 
killed a cinnamon cub. Chere was no reason! ble. I mention thes 

why I should not also distinguish mys¢ If by kil by analogy, I was amy ly qual hi 

ing a bear. I had helped to harpoon a large! zly; and I determined to do 

number of whales; and every body knows that | great, to be sure. I knew several gentle 
whales, if not so active, are much larger and| California who had been horribly mut 
formidable than bears. The grand and » ferocious animals. One had the 


more i 


primary difference between an attack upon the! his face torn off; another had one 
leviathan of the deep and any engagement upon | ‘* cha ip,” as he expressed it; 
land of which history presents a record is, that iff p J from a bite in 
he general who leads the forces makes the at-| fourth had received eighteen w 
ck in person, and carries his men to the ‘‘im-| with one bear ; 1 I knew of 
ninent deadly breach” with their backs to the | which men had been otherwise crippl 
memy. The greatest warriors of antiquity ney-| or killed on the spot. Hence tl 


*r dared to do such a thing as that. It was re- a fight witha grizzly! If y 

served for such men as the Coffins, the Macys, isa triumph worthy enjoying; if) 
the Tabers, the Potters, and their descendants, rself, some of the newspapers will ¢ 
to go into battle with their ragged regiments of | friendly notice; if you get ippl 


|-shirt ne the lo head at the stern of 
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» to be ve ry 


- and more wut 


top of the m« 


Indian tr: 


se was to surrounded. 
dian after had been rooted j heavy re 
at frequent intervals, 
essary In some plac es to nN 
il hundred yards, through 
lergrowth, in order to r¢ 
ypposite si At one yx 


were so nu 


nN: 
th the utmost difficulty the in 
discerned. My mul 
wilderness, was stricker 
ar ot some 
impressed by the 
ingled masses of ul; l ually whirl d around 
covered with a 
vhich wound the 
On distant points to the 
» the signal-fires of the Indians, 
the various tribes of the approach of thx 
1. In the rear dense forests of pine m 
l-wood loomed up on peak above peak, till back 
as if the whole country, as far as the eled mu 
reach, were nothing a confused numerous 
rsed mountains. I ‘ he of a bear. 
River could be distinctly traced from now attained 
er elevations, winding through mazes of tance of mor ; 
from the direction of Long Val- perfectly black, having been burned by Indiar 
, Mendocino, traversing in their fires previo t he last rain. iny of th 
ourse a region the wildest and most picturesque larger trees wer still in he earth was 
in California. The Indians of Eel River covered with ashes; noth ; nted to com- 
locino still inhabit the greater portion plete a s f nost absolt lesolation 
> circuit of country, extending for an It was apparent that l be with 
than a hundred miles, and lying the limi ‘ t rion. Th vas no long 
ald Hills of Humboldt, the head- any ce of ‘ail, which upon entering th 
waters of Eel River, Long Valley, and the Indian bu 


Reservation at the Noyo River. ‘ 


hey are 


comparatively wild, and will doubtless continue 


so long as the white settlers hunt them 
1d kill them. Within this extensive 





ing 


+ Satctale swig Se 


5 
th 








\t k4 
ste} I t I | 
ne tl} of ( () 
he der ! I 
on t t s of t t 3 I 3 
Ipon s s like t 1 
7 tuation } ta ey 
f sil I is Sol lve 
1\ l lt le « L 1 to 
st | ses ¢ , los 
vast sl} e P ‘ , 
f hun f VW pow ean t 
vith I n « t 
ve | Fi tee] 
S | ‘ fr ? =] WwW l e i ~ 
ind Ly s for cent | 
n t t ! l h i 1 ¢ 
i ! In suel } 1 as this, cut f 
vi pros of f, and in close pr ( 
tor bands of Indians, one can f 
some idea of t | ind character of I 
1s Daniel Bo ind the ti ers of the ] 
Vest It is then that their a vements | ] 
lo yor! lo M who, 1 ! 
cident but sheer love of adv« or, to 
ial er sense, somet pr n to the i - s re 
tion of discovery—choose to indon the |} ! 
f civilization, and live mo s and years ar I} L 
tine u mulated ¢ ers of savages and | ( 
I ts; | ing pat ly the 1 rs of cl ( i 3 
1 ill t ] itions to which entire | surf in 
fellow-cre res could s ( t t L ( 
! t | me } | a) | ti | i back V 
and so ef that I had no more i ture, as 
the camp was n i 1 never « I ery I n 
udm n f Danicl Boone was ] ! t m¢ 
T he would never have lost his way cir. | ¢ r dilen 
it of f or six miles in broad dav] 3 
that if by i H na it | l nd t s 
eV ild f l it uin I felt n ( I 
gree of con nee in half a mil 
» the same triut s the tin 
The only |} ‘ eat diffic 
Was to attain deliber 
could get some id f t veracklin 





pushed on as fast as it was possible to break a for the tread of a 
way thr h the brush. At times my mule was the peculiar *‘ snort, 
S nmanageable from a ¢ l f of by a grizzly when 
Indians, or snakes, or some other real or imagin- crackling of the b 


th 
n 
the 

no 


ure. Not only was it necessary to pull him now 
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a short rest, I un off, attracts 





l, that I was te mpted to abandon him t fallible sign 


1 ») Ta 


fate, and do without his services for the fu- ject. I ha 





| ns, but to drag him up on the tell the honest truth, t 
r side, which, considering the roughness of a ferocious mons 
und and the tangled m f brush, w som nd desolat 
easy task, In the course of a flew | s I from man a 
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he 
> tn 
I 
» ac f 
nh ] 
I sup} 
the o 
{ £ 
] 
neral 


to the 
r was 
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undertake to run over 








h, but I could see 8 











ents he was mort 











th my mind as sud- 





a rate of speed that 





eee 











605 
attained. I then stopped to take breath and 
e enemy. The ground was 


have a look at th 
ted, and I could distinctly see 





somewhat elev 


» bear had manifested such vio- 





the spot where t] 
lent symptoms of dissolution. It was perfectly 
still. The fern no longer waved; the bushes 
no longer crashed; the dust no longer rose from 


he scene of the struggle. I 


»ut there Was some- 
stock still, staring at me- 
bear evidently, for there 


r any other species of bear 





known wry with such a pair of ears 
as this extraordinary animal had. I looked 


avain and a 





again. If I was astonished at the idea of hav- 
ing killed an enormous grizzly, I was infinitely 
more astonished to discover that the animal in 
question was not a grizzly, nor was it dead. On 
the contrary, it Was MY OWN MULE! apparently 
transfixed with horror at the atte mpt Thad mad 


upon his life. The discovery was mortifvil 


A a 
AW \ 
) 


4) 
i 


i 
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SPORTING IN SPITZBERGEN. 


4 penne Europe has of late years been | worth knowing 
. a favorite ‘itish tourists. The | and there, we 
esult has beet nber of capital books. 

‘in’s ‘* Letters 


hich we have before spo 


Lamont’s recent ** 


‘James Lamont, Esq., F.G.S.,” 
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ite 7 


Gull 


SOOO 


» mountains of ' 


Naples f) 
, and Je 


W 


ained from shooting s 


r, simply because 


ssible to recover their car 
ted trip, and the consequer 
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a very different creature. Even when asl 
is on the look-out for his great enemy the white | be shot dead 

bear, lifting up his round bullet head every three how severely, he 

or four minutes to take a survey of his situation. | farewell to his h 

Ile always lies close to the edge of the ice, and oil packed aw Ly under it 
at the slightest alarm flings himself into the wa- boat at this distan 

ter. He will never allow a boat to approach for the brain is the « 


him nearer than fifty or sixty yards; so that he is mortal instantly, an 
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The moment the shot is fired the harpooned in the water, 
i 
n row with all their might to the ice; if they the y r tire sometime 
nd the seal there, a pick is driven into his head One morning our hunter 


to make sure that he is dead; the skin and cry “ Hra/ruus paa Ysen—Walruses on th j 


lubber is stripped off in a single sheet, and the A sight well worth seeing met their eyes 
carcass thrown into the sea. large flat icebergs were so densely packed 
l 


The chase of the walrus is far more exciting the huge creatures that they looked like 


Four 
witl 


solid 


than that of the seal. They are either shot and islands of walruses, They lay with their head 
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foot on the thwart and the other on the front fr heir blow-holes, take one breath of fres] 
locker, with the line coiled in his right hand, | air, and th noment you see a hundred 
ind the long weapon in both hands ready bs brown hemisph acks, the next a hundred 

houts to the crew! pair of hind flipper ishing, and then they 


] 


anced for a dart, while he sh I 
which direction to take. The herd are all wn. On, on, goes the boat as hard as 
keep close together. One moment you see a ever we can pull the oars; up come the sea- 
hundred grisly heads and long gleaming white horses again, pretty close this time, and befor¢ 


] } 


7s . 
tusks above the waves; they give ¢ pout they can draw breath the boat rushes into th 
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las a sledge upon which to drag the cubs t nt, the skin of the other was y 
boat. When they reached the sloop the| a bedat night. These two cubs became 
bs found the skin of the old bear killed the and pest ‘the sloop. One of them—the fe- 
revious day stretched out on the ; t, male—was peaceable enough; but her brother 
emed familiar to them. Very likely it may | s« ied and annoyed her that it was necessary 
» been their father; at all events they to separate thi le was a most ferocious 
I 


pon it and went to sleep. Perhaps they thought young demon, biting at any thing that came in 
t | x supped upon the carcass of one pa-: his way. More than once, when let loose for a 
rl i A 
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which Mr. Lamont 
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ooking at is 
learned years ago in sen 
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gestively, ‘‘you fancy this the most delicious | are accustomed, of rocks and ice splitting f 
thing you ever tasted.” frost. When two or three were together all w 
Merely as sport, the hunting of the reindeer is | not unfrequently killed by successive shots. Li 
rather tame. Not unfrequently they will of their | David once came upon five; he knocked ov 
own accord walk up within easy shot, when the | four with a round shot from his four-barrel 
hunter is not only in full view, but to the wind-| rifle, and the fifth stood snuffing at his dea 


ward. The report of a rifle does not alarm them ; | companions until the hunter had time to reload 


very likely they think it the noise to which they when he also was dispatched. At another tin 
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lind 


f an old stag was broken by a bullet; 
‘ then looked 
ind seeing nothing, commenced grazing, 
nothing had happened of I 
to keep him from his dint 
F ] to ari 


ok 
where the 


aistance, 


sto} ped, 
h 

nce 
St 


ms 


Iness 


* interior, 


} 
sed 


they have nev 


r any thing else wl 
there are 

ar probably never has a ¢ 
a rei unless he chances to 


a sick or wounded one near the sea- 


bays and fio 

id there ch 
deer they had in a few days kill 
Three tons of v 


t, on which they 


mi ance for blu 


was no aK 
d 
eni- 
had 
i.) they content- 
old 
iall alt- 
r friends at home. 

fest, th y paid off their 
blubber. ‘The pr : 
imont, ‘* was very low—as seems al- 

» th 


he case whenever one has any thing 


n 
t] ey wanted 
the yach 
- quarters. 5 
h picking off a few of the 
| nds 


antlers were fine, : 


ice, 


realized a sum which went 
toward paying our expenses; in ad- 
ich we kept the young b 
and all the ivory.” They gave up 
Lord David carving 
of 


"a summary 


ut still we 
ears, the six 


Ds upon 
| ‘ soft 


1 beams, which w: sO 


is 


he thing for whittling, 
It ran thus: 
kD Davip KENNepy and James LAMONT 
t Louis A 1, in the Summe f the Year 
killed in SpiTzuERGEN 46 WALRUSES, 58 SEALS, 
1 Wuite Waa rs, 61 Retnpeer. 7 
N.B. Ina tion to the above, we sunk 


20 Walruse Seals. 


t, not 


SEARS, 
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BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE.—ILI 
CHAPTER XXI. 


CHRISTMAS IN HARLEY STREET. 


Ir seems singular to me myself, considering 
idea which I have in my own mind of the 
acter of Lady Staveley, that I should be 

riven to declare that about this time she com- 
mitted an unpardonable offense, not only against 

\d-nature, but also against the domestic pro- 
i But I am driven so to say, although 
ierself was of all women the most good-na- 

and most domestic; for she asked Mr. 
Furnival to pass his Christmas-day at Nonings- 
by, and I find it impossible to forgive her that 
offense against the poor wife whom in that case 
he must alone her desolate hearth. 
She knew that he was a married man as well 
as Ido. Sophia, who had a proper regard for 
the domestic peace of her parents, and who could 
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They had secured splendid specimens of all 
Spitzber 


zbergen animals worthy of a sportsman’s at- 


narwhal and 
Their collection lacks the long 
skin 


and most costly fur in 


the black fox. 
al h the former, and the splendid 
tal st . 


animals are 
Once a black f 


very rare 
X Calne 


} 


rd the carcass of a deer whic 


but he kept beyond shot, appar- 


his sable jacket, worth a hun- 


to be risked 


} ¢ 
blAL d 
} le}] te lnall 
dred « liars, Was quite too vaiuabl 


dinner. 
rev left Hammerfest on the 1 


As they ha » wind direct 


out, they 


5th of Septem- 
in their 

, in the na- 
} 


th going 


- 


it wou w in 
1 be- 
seal 


Cllal 


ture of things, 
their teeth also going b: 

sides they had the full ben t e@ ¢ 

They avoided Lerwick on the 

that the ‘st 

* 


were not over, and the | 


an 
m 


rales, 
apprehendin arvation 
luNngry poy 
storm the yacht, to get possession o 
of venison. 

Mr. Lamont had 
rid of his two young bear 
ne 
British Barnums were 
Not a bid was to be } 
a purchaser in the Director ¢ 
Plantes in Paris; 
to have bet 
saw th 


grown cons 


tt 
ore 


in gett 
offered them to 


some difficulty in 


arly every menagerie in the kingdom ; 
, overstock if 
At length they found 
f the Jardin des 
in they 
Mr. 
They 
it their naturally 
been improved by 
their confinement in a warm, dry den, 
for tropical anim ls. Unlike the li the 
story, they did not welcome their former shiz 
mate, nor manifest the least gratitude to the ir 
I sad ht them 


hi so to speak, I 


iad. 


barg: 
hs 


and a tough 


seem n. Some mont after 


in home. 
iderably ; 


Lamont their new 
had bi 


amiable dispositions had not 


em 


adapte 


n in 


dividual who id, rou 


up by land.” 
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USTRATED BY J. E. MILLAIS 

have been happy at Noningsby without a fa- 
ther’s care, not unfrequently spoke of her, 
that her existence in Harley Street might not 
I 


pe 


1 by the Staveleys—explaining, how- 
ever, did so, that her dear mother never 
left her own fireside in winter, so that no 

picion might be entertained that an invitation 


forgotter 

as she 
at sus- 
was desired for her also; nevertheless, in spite 
of all this, on two separate occasions did Lady 
Staveley say to Mr. Furnival that he might as 
well prolong his visit over Christmas. 

And yet Lady Staveley was not attached to 
Mr. Furnival with any peculiar warmth of friend- 
ship; but she was one of those women whose 
foolish hearts will not allow themselves to be 
controlled in the exercise of their hospitality. 
Her nature demanded of her that she should ask 
a guest to stay. She would not have allowed 
a dog to depart from her house at this season of 
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year without suggesting to him that he hi: 
better take his Christmas bone in her yard. 

for Mr. Furnival to adjust all matters be- 
tween himself and his wife. He was not bound 


to accept the invitation because she but 
in the 


was 


ave it; 


she, finding him there, already present 


house, did feel herself bound to give it—for which 
offense, as I said before, I can not brin 
inyself to forgive her. 

At h 
ather 


in thinking that 


have 


is sin in staying away from home, o1 
as far as the story has yet carried us~ 
he would do so, I am by no 
An angry, ill-pleased 
asant companion for a gentleman 
For those 


aged that things shall run smoothly over the 


means so much surprised. 
wife 1s no ple 
on a long evening. who have man- 
domestic rug there is no happier time of life 


than these long candle-light hours of home and 


silence. No spoken content or uttered satisfac- 


The 


But when the 


tion is necessary. fact that is felt is enough 
for pear 


the fact is by no means there; 


fact is not felt; when 
when the thoughts 
running a direction altogether different : 


ire in 


when bitter gric s from one to the other fill 


the heart, 


vant 
rather than memories of mutual kind- 
ness; then, I say, those l 
of home and silence are not easy of endurance 
Mr. Furniva the 
master of his own destiny, so at least to him- 
self he boasted; and therefore, when he found 
himself encountered black looks and occa 
declared to himself 
and that he 


rose 


mg candle-light hou 


l was a man who chose to be 


by 
sionally by sullen words, he 
would not bear 
no longe 
yield him honey, he would seek his sweets from 


that he was ill-used, 
t. Since the domestic would 
the stray honey-suckle, on which there grew no 
thorns, 

Mr. Furnival was no coward. He was not 
me of those men who wrong their wives by their 
absence, and then prolong their absence becauss 
they are afraid to meet their wives. His resolv. 
himself, and to be f I 
‘omplaint from her. He 
might remain out of house for a 
month at the time and then return to it fora 
veek—at any rate without outward bickerings. 
[ have known other men who have dreamed of 
such a state of things, but at this moment I can 
remember none who have brought their dream 
to bear. 

Mr. Furnival had written to his wife—not 
from Noningsby, but from some provincial town, 
probably situated among the Essex marshes— 
saying various things, and among others that he 
should not, as he thought, be at home at Christ- 
mas-day. Mrs. Furnival had remarked about 
a fortnight since that Christmas-day was no- 
thing to her now; and the base man, for it was 
base, had hung upon this poor, sore-hearted 
word an excuse for remaining away from home. 


was to be free free without 


would have it so, that 
his 


he 
il 


own 


‘* There are lawyers of repute staying at Non- | 
ingsby,” he had said, ‘* with whom it is very ex- | 


pedient that I should remain at this present 
crisis.” —When yet has there been no crisis pres- 


ent to a man who has wanted an excuse ?— | 


‘* And therefore I may probably stay’—and so 


| val. 


Wh 
excuse and 


on. 
tO maintain ; I 
taken as adequate reas 
enough so to receive 
let thrown to the g 
for the picking of 
ttle b in the 
Furnival write to the 
still suffi 


roun 


rough 


gy up of 
I 


the 


keep 


TTOW, 


not 


and will be 
turn to Alston 


was at 


with 5 


but wit 


heart, 


dishonesty of purpose 
Hlad she not 
Furnival when she g 
Chere,” said she 3 


, and black neg 
tude. l 
Mrs. 


alone. a 


given every thil 


a lady who sat on the other 

mass I 

‘*T knew he wi 

I told you si 
** TI didn’t think it possible,” said M 

rolling up the big ball of soiled cotton 

might read Mr. Furnival’s letter at her | 

‘IT didn’t really on ¢ 
! Surely, nival, he car 


a loose sprawling 
chet-work. 


away on Christmas-day. 


sB 


think it possible 
Mrs. Fur 

Dear, ! 
throw it in your face in that way that 


day 
Christmas-day ? dear, dea 
about it. 
I said so,” 
‘*] was not 
home as a favor.” 
‘Not to make a favor of it, of cours 
This was Miss Biggs from - [ am 
if I tell the truth I must say that she cam: 
Red Li ! And yet nothing could 
more respectable than Miss Biggs. Her fat 
had been a partner with an uncle of Mrs. ] 


you didn’t care 
‘* Of course answered M 


to ask him to 


going 


n Square 


and when Kitty Blacker had given hers 


and her young prettinesses to the hard-workii 
lawyer, Martha Biggs had stood at the altar 


vals ; 


her, then just seventeen years of age, and 
promised to her all manner of success f 
coming life. Martha Biggs had never, 
then, been pretty; but she had been very fa 
ful. She had not been a favorite with Mr. Fur- 
nival, having neither wit nor grace to recommend 
her, and therefore in the old happy davs of Ke} 
pel Street she had been kept in the back-ground 
but now, in this present time of her adversit 
Mrs. Furnival found the benefit of havi 
trusty friend. 

‘‘Tf he likes better to be with these peopl 
down at Alston, I am sure it is the same to me, 
said the injured wife. 

‘But there’s nobody special at Alston, is 
there ?’’ asked Miss Biggs, whose soul sighed for 
a tale more piquant than one of mere general 
neglect. She knew that her friend had dread- 
ful suspicions, but Mrs. Furnival had never as 


not ¢ 


£ 
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t committed herself by uttering the name of 
woman as her rival. Miss Biggs thought 
.t a time had now come in which the strength 
r mutual confidence demanded that such 
should be uttered. It could 
1 that she should sympathize with general- 

r. She longed to hate, to reprobate 

| idder at the actual name of the wret« 

» had robbed her friend of a husband’s heart 

And therefore she asked the question, ‘* There's 
ly special at Alston, is there?” 

N ww Mrs. Furnival knew toa furlong the dis- 
from Noningsby to ¢ 
that at 

ity-five minutes from that 


¢ ¢h 
not be ex- 
toreve 


I 
il 


Jrley Farm, and knew 
Hamworth was 
at Alston. 


no immediate answer, but threw up her 


the only 


She 


station 


land 


ring { 


shook her nostrils, as though she were 
x war; and then Miss Martha Biggs 
w that there was somebody special at Alston. 
h old friends why should not the 


be mentioned ? 


tween ue 


On the following day the two ladies dined at 
six, and then waited tea patiently tillten. Had 
thirst of a desert been ragit that 
ving-room, and had tea been within immedi 
call, those ladies would have died ere they 

ld have asked for it before his return. He 
said would be home to tea, and they 
ysuld have waited for him, had it been till four 
k in the morning! Let the female 

| victim ever make the most of such positive 
yvrongs as Providence may vouchsafe to her. 
Had Mrs. Furnival ordered tea on this evening 
re her husband’s return, she would have been 
yman b 


g within 


mar- 


iw 

n. At ten the wheels of Mr. Furnivai’s cab 

re heard, and the faces of b« th the ladies pre- 
pared themselves for the encounter. 

‘“Well, Kitty, how are you?” said Mr. Fur- 

val, entering the room with his arms prepared 
for a premeditated embrace. ‘* What, 
Biggs with you? I did not know. Howdo you 
lo, Miss Biggs?” and Mr. Farnival extended 
tis hand to the lady. 
ind they could tell from the brightness of his 
ve and from the color of his nose that he had 

en dining at his club, and that the bin with 
precious cork had been visited on his be- 
half. 

“Yes, my dear; it’s rather lonely being here 
in this big room all by one’s self so long; so I 
isked Martha Biggs to come over to me. I 
uppose there’s no harm in that.” 

“Qh, if I’m in the way,” began Miss Biggs, 
“or if Mr. Furnival is going to stay at home for 
long—” 

‘You are not in the way, and I am not going 
to stay at home for long,” said Mr. Furnival, 
speaking with a voice that was perhaps a little 
thick—only a very little thick. 
terms with her husband would have deigned to 
notice, even in her own mind, an amount of 
thickness of voice which was so very inconsider- 
able. But Mrs. Furnival at the present moment 
lid notice it. 


**Qh, I did not know,” 


No wife on good 


said Miss Biggs. 


lind to the advantages of her own po- 


Miss } 


They both looked at him, | 
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**You know now,” said Mr. Furnival, whos« 
ear at once appreciated the hostility of tone 
which had been assumed. 

‘* You need not be rude to my friend after she 
has been waiting tea for you till near eleven 
o'clock,” said Mrs. Furnival. 
me, but you sl 


‘*Tt is nothing to 
! not 


10uld remember that she is 
used to it.” 
‘*T wasn’t rud 


vou to wait tea till near eleven o'clock ? 


e to your friend, and 


who asked 
It i 
only just ten now, if that signifies. 
‘* You expressly desired 
Furniva’. I have got your letter, 
it you if you wish it.” 

‘* Nonsense; I just said I shou 


** Of course you just 


Mr. 


and will show 


me to wait tea, 


1ome-— 

said | uuld be home, 
and | 
mind 
ill get over it 
red Mrs. 
F »b- 


waited; and it’s not n 
Never mind, Martha, don't 
good creature. I 
and then fat, 
| Furnival burst out into a hysterical fit of 
{o1 
return to his home after a day’s labor! 
Miss Biggs up and came 
round behind table to 
friend’s head. rnival, 
said; ‘*do be calm, and l be better 
soon, Here is the hartshorn.” 
‘‘Tt doesn’t matter, Martha: 
leave me alone,” sobbed the ] 
‘*May I be excused for asking what is really 
said Mr. Furnival, *‘for I'll be 
whipped if know.” Miss Biggs looked at him 
s if she thought that he ought to be whipped. 
‘*T wonder you ever come near the place 
all, I do,” said Mrs. ival. 
** What place ? d Mr. Furnival 
| ‘This hous h I am obl 


and so we nsense 
declare 

me, there’s a 
soon :” } 


um 


solid, good- 
bing. There was a welcome a man on hi 
immediate 
the drawing-room 
** Be calm, Mrs. I 


t} 


ly got 
her 
sh« 
n vou W 
never mind: 


oor woman. 


the matter?” 


at 


ask 


in which 1 to live 


by myself, without a soul to speak to, unless 


when Martha Biggs comes here.” 

‘¢ Which would be much more frequent, only 
that I know I am not welcome to every body.” 

‘*T know that you hate it. How can I hel} 
knowing it ?—and hate me too; I know 
you do; and I believe you would be glad if you 
all; Ido. Don’t, 
I don’t want all that 
I can hear it now, whatever it is. 


rnival ? 


you 


need never come back here at 
Martha; leave me alone. 

The re 

| Do you choose to have your tea, Mr. Fu 
or do you wish to keep the servants waiting out 
of their beds all night ?” 

«¢ })— the servants!” said Mr. Furnival. 

‘*Oh laws!” exclaimed Miss Biggs, jumping 
up out of her chair with her hands and fingers 
outstretched, as though never, never in her life 
before, had her ears been wounded by such 
wicked words as those. 

‘¢Mr. Furnival, I am ashamed of you,” said 
his wife, with gathered calmness of stern re- 
proach. 

Mr. Furnival was very wrong to swear; doubly 


| fuss. 


wrong to swear before his wife; trebly wrong to 
but it must be con- 
fessed that there was provocation. That he 
was at this present period of his life behaving 
badly to his wife must be allowed, but on this 


swear before a lady visitor ; 
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pecial evening he had intended to behave well 


lhe had of quarrel 
had 


against him, and had driven him on till he 
forgotten himself in his present after-dinner hu- 
When a mai 


on his « 


woman sought a ground 


mor. man is ntaining a whole 
rs, and working 
is not right that he 
ause he keeps the 
an hour later thi ] 


lal 
It is very proper that the 


household wn shoulde 
hard to maintain it well, 
should be broug! 
p half 


vash the tea-things. 


Tvants u in ust t 


ment should cor 


le members of the establis! 
the 
In those old 
ht h 


Withe 


l- 


form to hours, but se hours must give way to 
days of which we 
had his tea 


ur, 


his req 
mig 


» or three 


ve 
ut a murn 


statf of servants then was scanty 


igh, there was never a difficulty then in sup- 
plying any such want for him fn 
of hands could boil tl 
pair of hands there 
work on his behalf ¢ 
cause he had come 
asked if he 
heir beds all night ! 
Miss Biggs, jumpir 
iad been el 


in { 


intend 


as ep the servants 
said 
rom chair as though she 

dl. 

Mr. Furnival did not think it 
his digt ity to ke p up any ] 
of Miss Biggs, and therefore sat 
down in his accustomed chair without further 
**Would you wish to have tea now, 
again, puttin 
e stress upon the word now. 


consistet 


dispute in the pres- 


ence himself 
speech. 
Mr. Furnival?” asked his wife 
onsiderabl 

‘¢T don’t care about it,” said he. 

‘**And I am sure I don’t at this late hour,” 
said Miss Biggs. ‘But so tired as you are, 
lear = “ 

** Never mind me, Martha; as for myself, I 

nothing now.” And then they all 

ut a word for the space of 
minutes. ‘‘If you like to go, Martha,” sa 
| for me.” 


some five 
id 
Mrs. Furnival, ‘* don’t mind 

**QOh, very well,” and then Miss Biggs took 
her bed-candle and left the room. Was it not 
hard upon her that sh forced to ab- 


waiting 


e should be 
sent herself at this moment, when the excite- 
ment of the battle was about to begin in earn- 
est ? 
treated from the drawing-room door, and for 
one instant she absolutely paused, standing still 
It was but for an instant, and 
then she went on up stairs, out of hearing, and 


Her footsteps lingered as she slowly re- 


with eager ears. 


sitting herself down by her bedside allowed the 
battle to rage in her imagination. 

Mr. Furnival would have sat there silent till 
his wife had gone also, and so the matter would 
have terminated for that evening—had she so 
willed it sut she had been thinking of her 
miseries; and, having come to some sort of 
resolution to speak of them openly, what time 
‘ould she find more appropriate for doing so 
than the *'Tom,” and as 
she spoke there was still a twinkle of the old 


present ? she said- 


love in her eye—‘‘ we are not going on together 
as well as we should do; not lately. Would it 
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well to make 


‘What change ?” 
ill but 


» would | preferred now that she 


humor, witl 
ave 

owed her friend to bed. 
‘Ido not 
, Tom, if you knew how wret 
‘Wl 


** Because vou leave 


want to dictate to you, ’ 
at makes you wretched ?’ 
me 
uu Care more 

because you never 
you can possibly |} 

You 


oth rs 


are alway 


vou home t 


WW it Is not, you are br 


art, u are. 


Why 


go aown and find that woman in your cha 


and deceiving yi 


you were ashamed to own t 


t 
ling to see you? I 


roper way of law | 
med Oh 


] 


woman had | 


usiness you y 
Tom! : 
A 


un ihe 


een asha 
poor 
that was not altogether d 
If only she 
that tone, if she could have 

‘ds to the tale of her 
been contented to declare that s 


I 
loquence. » could have 1 
conhne 
own grievances, 
ive he was 
ise he was not with her, it 1 
ht hi touc 

} 


Is conscience, and 


lappy, only becat 
have been well. She mis ive 
} 


irt, or at any rate I 


might have been some enduring result for 
her f 


er wrongs came to her n 


eelings had been too many for her, 


ind, and the 

ped themselves uy » sl 
not keep herself from > one subject wl 
ouched. Mr. Furniv 


ear 


should have left unt 
not the man to I 1 
this, or to permit the privacy of Linecoln’s lh 
to be invaded even by h His brow 
black, and his eyes became almost |} 
The port wine which might have wor 


interference su 


any 
is wife 
ery 
sl ot. 
him to softness now worked him to anger. 
he thus burst forth with words of marital vig 
** Let me tell you once forever, Kitty, tl 
will admit of no interference with what I d 
the people whom I may choose to 
If you are 
to believe—” 


chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. 
infatuated simpleton as 

‘* Yes; of course I am a simpleton ; 
I am a fool; 

‘Listen to me, will you?” 

‘* Listen, 
Would you li 
for and 
shall have very little o 
ing n Oh d 
ever have come to this!” 


of cx 


women always are.” 


yes; it’s business to list 


1 


ke that I should give this hous¢ 


my 


her, go into lodgings somewhere ? 
} re 
ar 

ar, oh dear, that things should 


jection as matters 


Ww. 


‘* Come to what ?” 

‘Tom, I could put up with a great deal— 
more, I think, than most women; I could slave 
for you like a drudge, and think nothing about 
it. And now that you have got among grand 
people, I could see you go out by yourself with- 
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it nking much about that either. Iam very 
ely sometimes—very ; but I could bear that. 
‘dy has longed to see you rise in the world 
so anxious as I have done. But, Tom, 
n I know what your goings on are with a « 

false woman like that, I won't bear 

‘ i h final 

Furnival rose from her seat, 

k her hand by no means lightly 

loo table in the middle of the room. 

‘“T did not think it possible that you shouk 

I did not indeed !” 
ry well, 


SIV, 
1ere 


nd t anend.” In saying wh 
is Mr 


j s 


Women 
1 they mind that kind of 
else to say, Sir?” 

that I will 


O vi alway 


yes, silly 
S whet 
ve you got any thing 
‘Yes, IL have; I have this to say, 
ndure this sort of usage.” 
Nor I won't,” said Mrs. Furnival ; 
y as well understand it at As long as 
x absolutely wrong, I would put 


*so you 
once. 
s nothir 
the 
1a. 


wa 


ith it for ake of appearances, and be- 


it f 
of Soph For myself I don’t mind what 
ss I may have to bear. If you had 
mut to the East Ind 
| have put up with it. 
nor I won't 
So 


been 
“nto 


gut this 


nto go ies, or eve 


of thing I won’t put up witl 
nd to what I can’t help seeing. 
‘urnival, you may know that I have made 
And then, without waiting fur- 


having wisked herself in her energy 


now, 


my mind.” 
irley, 
to the door, she stalked out, and went up 
hurried steps to her own room. 

nature 

cts unpleasant in a household. 


are in 
Let the 


r be ever so much master, what is he to do? 


s of a such as this 


irren 


that his wife is wrong from the beginning to 


end of the quarrel—that in no way improves 


matter. His anxiety is that the world abroa 


| not know he has aught amiss at home; but 


of injury, and her loud 
who 


», with her hot sense 

lt against supposed wrongs, cares not 

t. ‘* Hold your tongue, madam,” the hus- 
But 

n oath of obedience, will 


rs i 
l says. the wife, bound though she be 
va not obey him, but 
screams the louder. 
All which, as Mr. Furnival sat there thinking 
t, disturbed his mind much. That Martha 
Biggs would spread the tale through all Blooms- 
iry and St. Pancras, of course he was aware. 
‘If she drives me to it, it must be so,” he said 
to himself at last. And then he also betook 
mself to his rest. And so it was that prep- 
ms for Christmas were made in Harley 
trect. 


—_—_@——_—_ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


CHRISTMAS AT NONINGSBY. 


Tre house at Noningsby on Christmas-day 
was quite full, and yet it was by no means a 
small house. Mrs. Arbuthnot, the judge’s mar- 
ried daughter, was there, with her three chil- 
iren; and Mr. Furnival was there, having got 
hose domestic difficulties in which we lately 


overt 


FARM. 


saw him as best he 


it Was, in 


ly differ 


621 


might; and Lucius Mason 


was there, having been especially asked by Lady 


Staveley when she heard that his mother was to 


be 


more 
and 


The Cleeve. There could be no 
yuntry-house than Noningsby ; 


at 
omfortabl 

s own way, pretty, though essential- 
It 


ceiling 


in all respects from The Cleeve. 


from the 
ibt the better for bein 


per 


new h cellar to the 


as a house was no dot 
yms were of 7 
, and all the ap] 
I 1! appearance rather thar 

rive to the residence 

The 
around them 
Noningsby wa 


he proper props 
iances for comfort 


newest 


l 


ut nevertheless i 


"a gentleman garden 


also were new, ¢ 
trim, and square, and orderly. 


a delightful house ; no one with money and tast 
1 could have created for himself one 
l;: b then delight 


created money and 


at comma 


delightfu there are 


more 


h 


which can not be even by 
taste, 

It was a pleasant sight to see, the long, broad 
well-filled breakfast table, with all that compa- 
it. There 
twenty gathered now at the table, among whon 
re-eminent, looming large in 
having a double allotted t 
hin. —some twenty, children in- 
cluded. At the ttom of the table sat Lady 
Staveley, wl | se to preside among hei 
a lady should do; 


toils of that presidency, 


ny round were some eighteen o 


the judge sat } al 
h 


air and space 


arm-¢ 


own tea-cups a and close t 


her, assisting in the sa 
her daughter Madeline. Ne 
gathered the child and the 


themselves into little parti 


rest to them wel 
ren, rest had forme 
ch of which a 


In 


ill come upon one tha 


s, Ue 
ready well knew its own place at the board. 
how very short a time w 
pleasant custom of sitting inan accustomed placc 
Bu 
other customs already established, there was on: 
by which Augustus Staveley was always privi- 
doubt his original object was still unchanged 
A match between that lady and his friend 
Graham was still desirable, and by perseverance: 
he might pique Felix Graham to arouse himself. 
But hitherto Felix Graham had not aroused 
himself in that direction, and one or two people 
among the party were inclined to mistake young 


t here, at these Noningsby breakfasts, amon 


leged to sit by the side of Sophia Furnival. 


Stave ley’s intentions. 

‘¢ Gus,” his sister had said to him the night 
before, ‘‘I declare I think you are going to make 
love to Sophia Furnival.” 

‘*Do you?” he had replied. ‘‘ As a rule, | 
do not think there is any one in the world for 
whose discernment I have so much respect as I 
have for yours. But in this respect even vou 
are wrt mg.” 

** Ah, of course you say so.” 

‘If you won't believe me, ask her. What 
more can I say?” 

‘*T certainly sha’n’t ask her, for I don’t know 
her well enough.” 

‘*She’s a very clever girl; let me tell you 
that, whoever falls in love with her.” 
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‘*]’m sure she is, and she is handsome too, 
very; but for all that she is not good enough for 


white frost, “that this ( 
our Gus,” 


y of ours is a great mistake.” 
‘¢ Of course she is not, and therefore I am not **Oh, Mr. Graham!” s] 
thinking of her. And now go to bed an eam 

that vou have got the Queen of the Fortunate 

[slands for your sister-in-law.” 


But although Staveley was himself perfectly 


indifferent to all the charms of Miss Furniv: 


ievertheless he could hardly restrain his 
o Lucius Mason, who, as he thought, 


posed to admire the lady in question. 


and to his s 
cial friend Graham he had called him concei 
| 


ing of Lucius to his own family 


ed, pedantic, uncouth, unenglish, and detestabl 
His own family—that is, his mother and 
—rare ly contradicted him in any tl 
Graham was by no means so cautious 
usually contradicted hi 

deed, there was no si 


the first mon 
effectual effort 
plainly marked in Staveley’s cl 
full conviction which he entertaine 
riority of his friend Felix. 
** You are quite wrong about him,” me 
** He has not been at an English school ht also m 
English university, and therefore is not like 
r young men that you know; but he is, | 
hink, well educated and clever. As for con- 


such oft 
} tmeat in th 
and non-edible 
ceit, what man will do any good who is not con- children their s1 
ceited? Nobody holds a good opinion of a man That’ iat it all means, Mr. Grah 
unpremeditated snap- 

** All the same, my dear fellow, I do not like ear y soul; and I could expend 1 
Lucius Mason.” indman’s-buff.’ 

‘* And some one else, if you remember, did ** You shall, then, a 
not like Dr. Fell.” you know that we all dine 

**And now, good people, what are you all ‘* But 
oing to do about church ?” said Staveley, while | dragon at 


who has a low opinion of himself.” 


blindman’s-buft 
quarter to 
they were still engaged with their rolls and eggs. | with wine and sweet cal 
**T shall walk,” said the judge. 
* And I shall go in 
judge's wife. 


nderous. And that’s ou 
the carriage,” said the urkey would be ve ry gt od ; 


Key twice as big as it ougl 


‘** That disposes of two; and now it will take | big turkey, and the mountain of 


half an hour to settle for the rest. Miss Fur- | pudding 
nival, you no doubt will accompany my mother. | one’ 


tf 


weighing a hundred-weight, 


spirits by their combined gravity 
} 


As I shall be among the walkers you will see then, t | 


ey Impart a memory of indi esti 

how much I sacrifice by the suggestion.” halo as it were of apoplexy, even to the C] 
It was a mile to the church, and Miss Fur-! services.” 

nival knew the advantage of appearing in her ‘*] do not agree with you in the least 

seat unfatigued and without subjection to wind, | world.” 

mud, or rain. ‘‘I must confess,” she said, 


‘I ask you to answer me fairly. 
‘*that, under all the circumstances, I shall pre- 


ditional eating an ordinary 
fer your mother’s company to yours;” where- | nary idea of Christmas-day ?” 
upon Staveley, in the completion of his arrange- ‘*T am only an ordinary Englishwoman, a1 
ments, assigned the other places in the carriage | therefor« ' 

to the married ladies of the company. 

‘**But I have taken your sister Madeline’s is perpetuated by the butchers and beer-sellers 
seat in the carriage,” protested Sophia with great | with a helping hand from the grocers. It 
dismay. 

‘* My sister Madeline generally walks.”’ object to it even on that account if it wer 

‘**'Then of course I shall walk with her ;" but | so grievously overdone. How the sun is m 
vhen the time came Miss Furnival did go in| ening the frost on the ground! 
the carriage whereas Miss Staveley went on foot. | back the road will be quite wet.” 

It so fell out as they started that Graham ‘* We shall be going home then, and it wil 
found himself walking at Miss Staveley’s side, | not signify. 


can not say. It is not my idea 
**T believe that the ceremony, as kept by 


essentially a material festival ; and I would n 


AS we ¢ 


Remember, Mr. Graham, I shall 
to the great disgust, no doubt, of half a dozen | expect you to come forward in great strength for 
other aspirants for that honor. ‘‘I can not! blindman’s-butf.” As he gave her the required 


A 
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4 
) 
f 
‘| 


THE CHURCH DOOR. 


promise, he thought that even the sports of 
Christmas-day would be bearable, if she also 


| er different. 


were to make one of the sportsmen; and then | 


they entered the church. 
I do not know any thing more pleasant to the 


eye than a pretty country church decorated for | 


Christmas-day. The effect in a city is altogeth- 


| does it. 


I will not say that churches ther 
should not be decorated, but comparatively it is 
a matter of indifference. No one knows who 
The peculiar munificence of the squire 


| who has sacrificed his holly bushes is not appre- 


| 


The work of the fingers that have been 
The efforts made 


ciated, 
employed is not recognized. 
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is to each capital 


large 


for hanging the pendant wreat! 
been of no 


} 
ie 


interest to 
It 
yy contract, probably, and even if well done has 
of But here, 
Noningsby church, the winter flowers had 

Madeline and the garden and 
1 been grouped by her own 


have special any 


number of t worshipers. has been done 


none of the grace association. 
at 
been ci 

red 


hands. 


it by 
berries ha 
she an i had stoo 
is audacity on the top 
they fixed the 
m of the old-fashioned ti 


vicar’s wife 
branche 

usnil 
h the 
had of « 


and some of the 


whic 


fi 
all this 


ym sermons were preached. 


purse been talked about 
party had gone ove 
see, including Sophia Furnival, who had d 
deligh 


her fir 


house ; 


1at nothing could be so 
id omitted to endanger 
ipation in tl 
regarded the oj 
is wonderful it 


h any par 
ren had 
all that 

3 many of 


ie work. 


Ww 
them had been made 

On their retu i 
insisted on walking, in order, as she 
Miss Staveley might all the fat 


but Miss Staveley would walk also, and the car- 


Miss Furnival 
that 
gue ; 


n 
said, 
not have 
riage, after a certain amount of expostulation 
ind delay, went off with its load incomplete. 

* And now for the plum-pudding part of the 
urangement,” said Felix Graham, 

** Yes, Mr. Graham,” Madeline, 
for the plum-pudding—and the blindman’s-buff.” 


sa d ** now 
‘Did you ever see any thing more perfect 
than the church, Mr. Mason ?” said Sophia. 
** Any thing more perfect? no; in 
I have seen the choir 


that sort 
of way, perhaps, never. 
if Cologne.” 

** Come, come; 
**Don’t import 
here down 


n saw 


that’s not fair,” said Graham. 
Cologne in order to crush us 


le English villages. You 


in our litt 


sver the choir of Cologne bright with 


berries.” 

“ No; 
ind bishop’s robes.” 

**T think [ should prefer the holly,” said Miss 
** And why should not our churches 
ilways look like that, only changing the 1 
ind the with the It 
make the service so attractive.” 

‘**It would hardly do at Lent,” said Madeline, 
in a serious tone. 

‘*No, perhaps not at Lent exactly.” 

Peregrine and Augustus Staveley were walking 
on in front, not perhaps as well satisfied with the 
day as the rest of the party. Augustus, on leay- 
ing the church, had made a little effort to 

} 
! 


but I have with cardinal’s stocking 


Furnival. 
lowers 
would 


foliage season ? 


as- 
sume 
but by 


before hit 


iis place as usual by Miss Furnival’s side, 
some accident of war Mason was there 
n. He had not cared to make one of 
a party of three, and therefore had gone on in 
udvance with young Orme. Nor was Peregrine 
himself much more happy. He did not know 
why, but he felt within his breast a growing 
aversion to Felix Graham. Graham was a pup- 
py, he thought, and a fellow that talked too 
much; and then he was such a confoundedly 
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sigh a 

Madeli 
lr! 

sem 

Arbu » by 

ith Mr. Graham’s 
ts of ¢ 


nHnot 


shristmas 


they could not 
} 


vortex of its di ti 
serious considera 

to e 
cere 


these 


tain illuminated m 
WHIns Lior 


was aln 
fast handkerchiet 


the 


mip 
first blindman. 
‘¢ And now we'll go into 
said Marian Arbuthnot, jumpi 
the Come along, Mr. 
Graham followed her. 
Madeline had declared 
should be blinded first, an 
iN ] 


w mind 
said Marian, when she had 


way. ny 


th 
ls 
you catch me, Mr. Felix ; 
got him s¢ 
room. She 


er of the was a beaut 


ith long, soft curls, and li 

and large, brig] 
laugl loving the 

childhood with passionate love, 


gan equ ul devotion from them 


| 
all s 


it blue eyes, 
° ¥ ” 


frien 
and fully 
It i 


nd sweet-hearts 


ing, 


rv and 


in 


ildren that our wives a 
be made. 

‘*Bnt how am [I to fi 
blinded ?” 


** Qh, you can feel, you know. 


mi when my ey 


You 

your hand on the top of my head. I m 
speak, you know; but I’m sure I sh 
and then yi it’ 
That 


accordit 


ill I 


Mat 


blindman’s- 


must 
ides 
to the strict rig 


** And you'll give me : 
** Yes, when we've ¢ 


tt 


was r 


ised, with great : 

And then a huge white silk handkerchief, a 
bi small brought fron 
grandpapa’s dressing-room, so that nobody shoul 
see the least bit *‘in the world,” as Marian ha 
observed with great energy; and the work of 


seriousn¢ 
g as sail, down 


a was 


blinding was commenced. ‘I ain’t big enoug! 
7 said Mari in, who had made ar 


‘You do it, Aunt Mad., 


to reach round, 
effort, but in vain. 


] 


i 


¢ 
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BLINDMAN'S BUFF 


And so the first victim 
‘¢ Mind you remember,” said Ma- 


ind she tenderell the handkerchief to Miss Stave- | submit vourself to me.” 


was blinded. 
rian, whispering into his ear as he was led away. 
“Green spiritsand white; bluespiritsand gray—" 
and then he was twirled round in the room and 
left to commence his search as best he might. 
Marian Arbuthnot was not the only soft little 


ley, who, however, did not appear very eager to 
undertake the task. 

“Tl be the executioner,” said grandmamma, 
‘“‘the more especially as I shall not take any 
ther share in the ceremony. This shall be the 
chair of doom. Come here, Mr. Graham, and 
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randmamma ?” 
‘*'There are more ways n one, make her prepa 


aid Lady Staveley. ne Mr. Gra game of 

understand each other, I think. ningsby, a ghost w 
**Oh, I was caught quite fa gs ai an int ideline had pl 

-“and now lead me und al 1 ; o she h been an aunt, 

her at any rate the festivit t ristmas-day essity for such a part. 

were not too ponderous for real enjoyment. spectators had | 
And then, at last, somebod 


i rather think it was Madel 
he had no chance of es 
| $ 1 disgus 


t upon his cap- 


sht the judge. losely connecte 
his time must drop the ; 

g up to her b 
t them all 


truth was come, and 
pe. The whole room was s 1 
ture, and thou » barricaded himself with r Sel 
hairs and children, he was duly apprehended 


nd named. ‘*That’s papa; I know by his 


hain, for I made it.” 
onsense, my dears,” said the judge. you'd make : 
o such thing. I should never ec **T shall be 

and should remain blind forever.” yphia. 
‘But grandpapa must,” said Marian. ‘It’s ‘“*Oh, Aunt Mad., 
ime that he should be blinded when he’s 


do n 
body, 
arian, followi 

ht. ‘You foolish littl 
pose the game was re should be | to have a beautiful g 


fe 


whipped when we are caug an as to| Uncle Gus. 
t ‘* But we want Madeline to be th 


catch you,” said Augustus. 
” id a big Miss Sebright, ten or eleven y« 


‘*But I would not play that game, 


Marian. 
**Qh, papa, you must,” said Madeline. ** De “i 
and you shall catch Mr. Furnival.”’ 
a temptation,” said the ju 
h I’ve 


** She’s always ghost,” said Marian 
Miss Furnival. ‘I only off 
lye. | ices hoping to be usefal. No Bar 


lived could leave a worse ghost behind hit 


sure; it will be much | 


**'That would be 
‘*T’ve never been able to do that yet, thoug 
een trying it for some years.” hould prove.” 

*‘ Justice is blind,” sai ahi J It ended in 
should a judge be ashat ollow th x- | t > qui 
ample of his own goddess 

ner of the ermine submitted, an 
magistrate of the bench w 1 round with the 
due incantation of the spirits, and dismissed | 
m. Idren 


into chaos to seek for a new vi , more especially as it entailed 
and two blue fires bla 


of the rules of blindman’s-buff at Nonings- 


On ishes full of raisins, 
by was this, that it should not be played by can- | up from burned brandy. So the girls went out 
dle-light—a rule that is in every way judicion not without proffered assistance from the get 

reby an end is secured for that 


And ther 


so dark in the school-room that 


men, and after a painfully long interval of sot 
fifteen or twenty minutes—for Miss Fu 
back hair would not come down and ad 
self into ghostlike lengths witt?¥s much read 
ness as that of her friend—they returned 
them on large trays. 


rwise be unending. 


when it became 
there was not much difference between the blind- 

man and the others, the handkerchief was smug- be 
and the game was at an end. ing the dishes before I 
each of them the spirit was lighted as they en- 


door, and thus, as tl 


walked in, thev were illuminated by the dark 


gled away, 
** And now for snap-dragon,” said Marian. 

**Exactly as you predicted, Mr. Graham,” 

said Madeline: ‘‘ blindman’s-buff at a quarter 


tered the school-rcom 


past three, and snap-dragon at five.” blue flames which they carried 
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< Graham. 
replied. 


1ich ghost do you think is 


ymmonly grand,”’ he 


I like t 
know; I like Aunt 


grandest to 


ll vou which ghost 


you | 


asked Marian, solemnly, 
I trie) 


extensive, 


her new 


» pinned round her face. 
resumed that tl 
comin 
Augustus Stave 
the same thing olf 
egrine Orme did not know 
: : ; 


ad 
\ 


not 
md thou 
d the 


uch realized 
He saw that Madeline Staveley 
itiful, and he felt in an unconscious 
‘ that her character was very sweet. 


He 
} 


hought that he might have loved such 


y have t 
|, had such love been athing permitted to him. 
far the ¢ Felix 
tham’s lot in this life, as regarded that share 
ich his heart 
iarked out for him; 


himself. ne 


t this was from being ase. 
might have in it, was already 
marked out for himself 
j future wife of his bosom 
l already been selected, and was now in course 
life. 


» was one of those few wise men who have de- 


paration for the duties of her future 
rmined not to take a partner in life at hazard, 
ut to mould a 
those pursuits and modes of thought which may 


young mind and character to 


best fit a woman for the duties she will have to 
What 
know of the earlier years of Mary Snow shall 
be told hereafter. 
ry to say that she was an orphan, that as yet she 
was little more than a child, and that she 
her maintenance and the advantage of her edu- 
cation to the charity and love of her destined 
husband. Therefore, as I h said, it 
manifest that Felix Graham could not think of 


perform. little it may be necessary to 
Here it will be only necessa- 


owed 


ave was 


FARM. 


} » 
ove with Miss Staveley, eve 
ion, In reference to wo! 


ym on his par 


passi 
1 Peregrine Orme 
could be 
hom he 


so muc 


‘nt stand 


raid was eftected, an 

Had any one told her i 
would that day have 
knuckles with a kitchen 
believed that pei 


t hearts are k 


given. 

that she 
Graham's 
would not have 
thus tha 
And 
tance, 


st and won 


ween stricken : { 
even t mself; fe hou 
had 


‘nee, 


was surprising 
voung and almost boyish in his manners, he 
pres’ 


The tutor at his college had thought him insolent 


never yet feared to speak out in any 


t 
beyond parallel ; and hough he 
s open face and plain outspoke n 


m sometimes almost too mucl 


his gran father, 
loved him for hi 
words, found tl 


for him. sut now he stood there looking and 


longing, and could not summon courage to gi 
up and address a few words to this young girl 
even in the midst of their sports. Twice 
last few days he had essa ye d to 


but his words had been dull and 


or 


thrice during the 





vi and to himself they 


ipid, 
ish. He 
ness. M 


snap-drag 


was quite ¢ 


re than once during 
mn did he 
into the 
but 


Say 
descend 
tourney ; 
lance r 


At the 


stavel 


keep the 
ride throug 
wardness on the 


son was not 
longing lover. 
he should fi 
yuld 
tain 
he had much fac 
I est mean 
that which on 
expressed con 
better, higher 
probable that 


any woman t 


of favor to ! 
nind, Augustus d 
mld he have | 


entertained no rega 


undue 

, in his own 1 

And why 
-— 


seeing that he 


untairty 


cuse her. sh een 


ven 


mou 


for the la ly himself? 


His object was still plain 
making a match be- 


tween his needy friend and the | 


enough—that, namely, of 
eiress. 

His needy friend in the mean time played on 
through the long evening in thoughtless happi- 
and Peregrine Orme, looking at the game 
to the fa 
vored knuckles with a bitterness of heart and an 


inner groaning of the spirit that will not be 


from a distance, saw that rap given 
in- 
comprehensible to many. 

‘I do so love that Mr. Felix!” said Marian, 
as her Aunt Madeline kissed her in her little bed 
on wishing her good-night. ‘* Don’t vou, Aunt 
Mad.—?” 


And so it was that Christmas-day was passed 


at Noningsby, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


CHRISTMAS AT GROBY PARI 


CHRISTMAS-DAY Wa 


oO Work W 
‘* Mrs. ¢ 


ot 


sreen finds it conve1 


my drawing-room, and 
» an instrument from r’sendt 


1] 
all 


vea 


ot wed to come up 


sa great deal more 


ut after two vears of tuition Mr. Masor 


nd time l 


1 not allow the gi 


spoken a ( 


‘T car 


favor from Mrs. Green without making her son 


sece ar, 


‘My d 
Is to ¢ 


iccept so gr 
ipensation.” 

‘I don’t see that it is all 
Mason had answered; ‘‘ but if 
could send her down a hamper of apples 


Now it happened that ap] 


col 
at 


you think so 


is, a basketful.” 
were very plentiful that year, and that the « 
rate and his wife were blessed with as many 
they could judiciously consume. 
* Apples! said Mr. Mason. 
“If you mean money, my dear, I couldn't 


[ wouldn’t fend a lady for al 


nonsense !” 


so offen 


d 


th 


necessary,” Mrs 





them something handsome, 
That little 
draw 


buy 
room of 


from ls to 


furniture. 

hey call the 

; Get 
them some things that 


room 


I no- 
Jones 


will do for them.” 


e, after many inn 


> of a drawing-room set from 


set of 
’ containing 


metallic ** Lou y Ca- 
three tables, 
as to which it may be remem- 
Mason made oubted 
¢ them for less than cost price. 
ned,” as Mr. Kant- 


iscoursing on the sub- 


eicht 
¢ t 
- Cx 


at Mrs 


such an und 
been ‘stra 
Imitted in « 


Dockw 


hey would do extremely well for a 


rath, was not matter of much 


r tha 


present 
lady. Mr. 
n at Groby Park 


iore fortunate children to the full- 


were to dine 


cottage; and the intention 

er the whole drawing-room 

» over. It was with 
it Mrs. Mason looked forward 


iler own house was plen- 


suld be mad srievous 
fh 


art th 


1 an operation. 
y turn shed from the ki 
till she would have loved to keep that me- 
set of painted trumpery. She knew that 
she knew that 
| she knew 
it there was no place in the house in 
uld stand; she must have known that in 


tchens to the attics, 


1] 
table 


would not screw on; 
pivot of the music-stool was bent ; 
which 


» her or 
h- 


no possible way could they be of use 

s—and yet she could not part with the 
\ Her husband was infatuated in 
this matter of « omp¢ nsation for the use of Mrs. 


*m wit 
Mit an agony. 
Green’s idle hours; no compensation could be 
ssary—and then she paid another visit to 
ietallic furniture. She knew 
urts that they could never be of use to any 
made up her mind to keep 
x 
1 for Mrs. Green's sti 


n in her heart 


and yet she 


dy, 


i} ] 


ack two chairs 


1all 


out of the ht chairs. §S 


would be quite enou 


ere was to be feasting at five, real roast 
plum-pudding and ‘* Mince- 

pies and plum-pudding together are vulgar, my 
Mrs. Mason had said to her husband; 
ite of the vulgarity he had insisted— 
the breakfast was of course scanty. Mr. Mason 
1 a slice of cold meat in the morning, or the 
s as well as 


mince-pies 


it In spite 
like 
leg of a fowl, or a couple of fresh eg 
any man; but the matter was not worth a con- 
tinual fight. ‘*As we are to dine an hour ear- 
lier to-day I did not think you would eat meat,” 
‘““'Then there would be 


his wife said to him. 
less expense in putting it on the table,” he had 
that there nothing 
He always put off til 
test which he in- 


and after was 


about 


answered : 
more said it. 
some future day that great con 
tended to wage and to win, and by which he 
hoped to bring it about that plenty should hence- 
forward be the law of the land at Groby Park. 
And then they all went to church. Mrs. Ma- 
would not on rccount have missed 


son anv ¢é 


compliments of t 
** We shal ' 
iid Mrs. Mason. 


} 
1 S@¢ 


e 
linner ;” 

graciously. 
think, th i r 
shbor? Most 


as the ho 


her ne 


wom 
into their shoes 
they were to show themsels uiity I hi 
meanness. 
She staid for the sacrament, and i 
ed that on that after 

the footman and housem 

ed to do so. She t 


re remar}h 
both 


neorht 


ho 


oing her « 


cheating her 


She took the sac 


tv of demeanor, and then 


withdrew another cha from th 
would still be 
and six wot 
hole of a room 
There h 
Park which had be: 
but which 


was a large chamb 
n used fi 
now was 
There was in it an old w 
and though Mrs. Mason 

grandly of the use of her 

here that the sin 
room the meta 
and up to that Christmas 


sons, 


ng ha 
llic furniture ht, 
had Te- 
mained here packed in its original boxes. Hith- 
after breakfast Mrs. Mason had 
had spent an hour i 

ss forth to view. 


morning it 
er immediately 
1 her ef- 


Two of 


taken herself, an 
forts to set 
the chair nut asid 


e into a cupboard, 
and a third she added to her private store on her 
return to her work after churc! 
But, alas, alas! let her do 
uld not get the toy 
hed, > said the girl 5 
summoned to her aid. ‘1 } 
how can it be smashed when it’s 
And then she tried 
declaring, as she did so, that 
the law of the rogue who had 
Neve rthe less 


what she would 
she ec »on to the 
all smas ma’am, 
last 
simpleton ; 


, 
Sa 


id the mistress. 

in and again, 
she would have 
sold her a damaged article. 
had known that it was damaged, and had bought 
g in very urgent 


table was in fact worth no- 


she 


it cheap on that account, in 
language that the 
thing because of its injuries. 

At about four Mr. and Mrs. Green walked up 
to the house and were shown into the drawing- 
room. Here Mrs. Mason supported by 


was 
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Penelope and Creusa. As Diana was not 
sical, and therefore und 
Mrs. Green, she kept ou 


son also was absent. H 


mu- 
ipliment to 
Mr. Ma- 


very mean was about to be done, 
show his face till it 
have take himself, 
mind been 
her 


He himself 


wickedly injured, 


of ot was 
j 


y wronged and 
not therefore in these present months 
much in ve 


doing of 
hours were spent in thinking how 
obtain how he might 
of flesh. He only wanted his own, but 

ould have 
those who had f 

He therefore did not attend at the presenta- 

tion of the furniture. 

** And now we'll go up stairs, if you ] 
Mrs. Mason, with that gracious 
} 


nh sne W 


justice 


secure his po 


with due punishment on 


his own, 


x” sO many years robbed him of 


7 1 
1CAse, 


said smile f 


whic *, Green, you 


must come too. has been so 


very kind to my two girls; and now I have got 


a few articles—they are of the very newest fash 
ion—and I do hope that Mrs. Green will lik 
them.” And so they all went up into the school- 
room. 

‘*'There’s a new fashion come up lately 
Mrs. Mason, as she walked al 
new—of metallic ft 


know whether you have seen any.” 


ng the 
** quite irniture. 
said she had not seen any as 
‘‘'The Patent Steel I 
and it 
mall rooms. 


ire Company m ikes 
has got very greatly into vogue for 
I thought that perhaps you would 
allow me to present you with a set for youl 
drawing-room.” 

**T’m sure it is very kind of you to 
it,” said Mrs. Green. 

**Uncommonly so,” said 
both Mr. Green and Mrs. Green knew 
and their hopes did not run high. 

And 


stood the furniture to view. 


There 
furniture, except the three subtracted chairs and 
the loo table. leg of the 
indeed were standing there, but the top was 
folded up and lying on the floor beside it. ‘1 
hope you'll like the pattern,” began Mrs. Mason 
‘I’m told that it is the prettiest that has yet 
been brought out. 


then the door was opened 


The claw and 


There has been some littk 
accident about the screw of the table, but the 
smith in the village will put that to r i 
iive minutes, He lives so close to you th: 
didn’t think it worth while to have him up here.” 
**It’s very nice,” said Mrs, Green, looki 


round her almost in dismay. 
‘** Very nice indeed,” said Mr. Green, won- 
dering in his mind for what purpose such utter 
trash could have been manufactured, and en 
deavoring to make up his mind as to what they 
might possibly do with it. Mr. Green knew what 
chairs and tables should be, and was well aware 
that the things before him were absolutely useless 
for any of the ordinary purposes of furniture. 
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“And tl d are th 
vorld,” said M 


olng to change 


V 
hese boxes. 


1 room, an 


IK VOU; 
*. Green, and th 


On tl 


was over, 


wn, al 


led again into t 
and Mrs. Mason w 
ved. Penelope 


able 


to spea 


t any 
nt any 


had beé 
Ve been 
Green think ?” 


r think he 


with the principal. 


Bedford Row 


to himself 


to kno 
more than on 
stool at Hamworth. 

And 
dinner. 
himself 
ordered t 


then came the Groby Park Chris 
To speak the Mr. Masor 
to the butch 


1e sirloin of beef, knowing tl 


truth 


gone neighboring 
I 

be useless to trust to orders conveys 
his wife. He had seen the piec e of meat 
one side for him, and had afterward traced it 
to the kitchen dresser. 
it appeared at table it had been sadly mutilate 
A stake had been cut off the full breadth of i 
a monstrous cantle from out its fair proportic 
Phe lady had seen the jovial, thick, ample 
of the goodly joint, and her heart had been u 
able to spare it. 


3ut nevertheless wh 


She had made an effort 
turned away, saying to herself that the resp 


bility was all with him. gut it was of no 


There was that within her which could 1 
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ile to carve such : 
had said, tu 

] 


an’ it’s he that 


master will never be al 
iin of meat as that,” she rmne- 
back to the cook. "Deed, 
’ said the Irish mistress of the spit ; 
oks are cheaper than those 
l But ie] 


her own fair hat 


l,maam, 


nevert] 
fe was used. 

yk had said; 
yn’s face became 

that had been et 
cross the table } 

knew what she had ) 
would 


and 


Her 


rf xpect, 
l now 
th 


not come 


it his, ¢ juivering W 


l be savage 


had she gained ? 


Mason cou 
And what 


iat does 


enougn 
One 


t 
t 
ed 
] 
lk 
} 


> miser gain W 
d 


the 
£ 
up if 


ask 
iis gold in an old pot, or what es that 
gain who is locked 
ise he fancies himself tl 
Queen of England ? 
vas still enough beef dn the 
eat, and as Mrs. 
ith the « 


idman 


irving of 
As far as a Sufficiency 
g Mr. and Mrs. 
good dinner on that Christmas-d 


rood dinner Gre 


1 th heir comfort was limited, fi 
vas in a humor for happy conversation. 
And over and beyond the beef there 


ig and 


was a plum- 
three mince-pie 
gr rraced the 


had been convey 


rinally 
ne 

recepta le for such sp ils. 

small, nor was it black and ri 
n with good things as a Christmas 
ild be laden. Let ho} e that 

1ests so lost was made up to them on the follow- 


wi 


an absence of those ill effects which 


attend upon the consumption of rich 


ng da . by 
ietimes 
iands. 


*“And now, my dear 
nd cheese and a glass of beer, 


read 
Green said 
And so it 
at 


we'll have a bit of } 
’Mr 
n he arrived at his own cottage. 


Christmas-day was passed Groby 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


CHRISTMAS IN GREAT ST. HELENS. 


We will now look in for a moment at the 
‘hristmas doings of our fat friend Mr. Moulder. 
Mr. Moulder was a married man living in lodg- 
ings over a wine-merchant’s vaults in Great St 
Helens. He was blessed—or troubled—with no 
children, and prided himself greatly on the ma- 
terial comfort with which his humble home was 
surrounded. ‘His wife,” he often boasted, 
‘never wanted for plenty of the best of eating ;” 
and for linen and silks and such like, she could 
show her drawers and her wardrobes with many 
from Russell Square, and not be 
And then, as for drink- 


a great lady f 
ashamed neither! 


FARM. 


‘ tipple,” Mr. Moulder sportive vas accus- 
opined 

mark in 

brandy— 


about 


he 


which 


shment 


would Mak ) hair stan 1 end, » 


. o 

id Mr. — 

to se 

drinking 
comforts of appa 

d can make . 

happy woman 


le fe laid 


no doubt 
in to the 
had a littl 


ten; she 


a 
moO 


bre 


1aviIng s¢ 


akiast rut 


self to th 


r hit 


curate cooking of 


e a 
r roast of sweet-bread, and al 
ivs had 
all 
evening she 
butt 
yrandy-and- 
The work of ife 
on to Mould 
properly got 
No doubt she done b 
duties of the world had the w 
As it was, 
Her 


; of the 


Scotch turned 
ay. In th 
lany, had he 
ful of 
to bed. 
buttons 


of 
almost e\ 
vnol ls 5 Mis 


iuffins, t 


her ithes 


over 


tea and ok : ible 
} 


* at nine, nwent 
consisted in sewing 
his thing 
home 
as to th 


ts, and seeing that 


up when he was at 


would have tter 
wrld’s duties com 
had come in 
away from 
he had no 


to her. very few such 
her direction. husband was 
urtl and s 


Ast 


she wi 


home three-fo year, 
r society, 
ild drink 
s at Clap] s. Hul 
the senior partner in th 
asions Mrs. Moulder dressed 
led to Clap- 
’ 
ing in duli 
bb] 


children that required attention. 
four or five 
tea with Mrs. Hu 


the 


some times a 


year 
bbl 
) 


iam. 


les was W of 


firm, and on such ov 
herself in her best, and having trav 
= ever 
Hu 
Moulder 


ham in an omnibus, spent 


propriety on r of \ s's sofa 
When I have : d to this aa 
yo took her Broadstairs fi 
think that I have descr 


f Mrs 


every 


ibed with 
Moulder’s li fe 
this present ( 


racy the course o 
On the occasion 
day Mr. Moulder entertained 
And he delighted in sucl 
ments, taking extraordinary pains that the eat- 
be of b and |} 
maintain an hospitable good humor to 
rong in the cookery. 


ristmas- 
ll party. 
ntertain- 


of 
a sm 
occasional ¢ 


ables should the very best; 1e would 
the last 
unless any thing went w 
in which case he could make himself extremely 
a, jleasant to Mrs. M. Indeed, proper cooking 
for Mr. M. and the proper starching of the band 
of his shirts were almost the only trials that Mrs 
Moulder was doomed to suffer. ‘What the d 
are you for?” he would say, almost throwing th 
displeasing viands at her head across the table 
rough linen from off his 
ask of you in return 


throat 
for 


or tearing the 


‘It ain't much I you 





bloodshot eves till s 
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ok in h 


this did not happen often, as ex} 


made her careful. 


But on this p 
} 


rd he sai 


oved himself like Duncan, sh 


ss content. 


him on this at 


is Wil 


yr tWo just now; and 


He had 


Mr. Kantwise. Mr. Kanty 


he man whom Mould 


n all their 
he had ¢ 
Patent M 
previous day , an l 
in London on this ¢ 
him out of s! 
be very good 
orrow t ) bh " ] " 
as the want 
Kantwise had beer 
o'clock he made 
Helens. 

But now as to this 


no other than that Johi 


Usbech did not marry 


1 most of the tin 
M. has never left 
** How did you ma 


id K vise; and tl 


1 said, 
‘*Ha, ha, ha! 
n Mrs. Mould 


t 
key with her; 
] 


brot 
1 Kenneby ing n 
whom Miri s} ** Uncommon nice it 


might, perhaps, have done well to mar Vv. I ‘* All the same, I we 
KKenneby, after one or two attempts in oth you,” said Moulder, ¢ 


spheres of life, had at las 


tlubbles and 
book-ke« per. He had 


as a traveler, but in that line he had 


} 
t 


to the house t 


t been a basting " wy 
1 had isen to be thei to dinner, Mo ] 
once been tried by them For the next th 
iled. He did not speak a wort 


f 
did not possess that rough, re ady, self-confident | mind, with the stuffin 


tone of mind which is 


man who is destined to 


one circle of persons to another. After a six 


almost nece ssary for a east, the 


move about quickly from | to carve it, : 


months’ tria! he had given that up, but during sufficient. 


the time, Mr. Mor 


house, had married hi 


ilder, 


s sister. John Kenneby | up artistically as mu 


the senior traveler of the then another, 


was a good, honest, painstaking fellow, and was | consumed, and located 


believed by his friends to have put a few pounds | heaps or shares in the | 


together in spite of the timidity of his charac- 


ter. 


out with unerring impa 


When Snengkeld and Kenneby were shown | any one of his or her 
up into the room, they found nobody there but | would, in his mind, ha 


Kantwise. That Mrs. 
stairs looking after the 
than natural; but why 


self be there to receive his 


Moulder should be down | In his heart he did n 


roast turkey was no more dealt by him with the 1 


should not Moulder him- affair of the turkey’s br 


peared, however, coming up without his coat. long sigh. ‘I shall n 
** Well, Snengkeld, how are you, old fellow; bird as that the longest 
many happy returns, and all that; the same to’ he said; and then he t 


you, Jolin. I'll tell you what, my lads; it’s a handkerchief and wipx 
prime ’un. I never saw such a bird in all my_| his brow. 


days.” 


‘*What, the turkey 9” 


** Deary me, M.; dk 
said Snengkeld. said the wife. 


** You didn’t think it'd be a ostrich, did you?” ‘* What's the use?” 
‘*Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Snengkeld. ‘No, | killed a cat.” 


I didn’t expect nothin 


Christmas-day.”’ 


g but a turkey here on ‘*And perhaps you 
hy, trying to comfort h 


kk 
yuldn’t eat none, 
secing what sin 
1 then they all sat 
first resumed hi 
‘ four minutes M 
The turkey w: 
the gravy, th 


was the we 


1 his two eves were | 


lp first one person 


ig by himself; but he « 


the 
10t § 


ing made a partition of the sp 


rtialitv. 
fair slice 
} 


ve been gross dishonest 


t love Kantwise, | 


itmost justice in the 


east. When he ha 


guests? He soon ap- all this, and his own plate was laden, he g 


ever cut up such anot 
day that I have to 
0k out his large red 


silk 


d the perspiration fron 


n't think of that now, 
said Snengkeld. ‘Car 


may,” said John Kenne 
im; ‘*who knows ?” 
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hands of Providence,” 
‘¢and we should look to him.” 
does it taste?” 
th 


the gloomy th 


asked M 
oughts from his mind. 


itl 


1th mouth 


mmon,” said Snengkeld,w 


‘*T never ate such a turkey in all my 


» melted diamonds,” said Mrs. Moulder, 
a touch of poetry. 


hangir 


via f 
iy Ol 


and watching of ’em well. 
’ it:” 


done 
rk, and there was 


‘e’s nothing like 
nd then they went 
rtance until the eating was nearly 


had taken away 
ing cozily over their p 
» eve of the evening h: 

not come 
g , and the brandy wa 
ble, and the whisky was there t 
, stand on end. 
ites of convivial eloquence would 


» brought out 
It was then that 


In the mean time it was ne 


» something to gentility, and tl 


mn 
ver their port-wine. 
yu bring that letter wi 
ster. John replied that he h: 
1d that he had also recei 


t ived another 
morning from another party on the 


th you, . 


und ask him,’ 


r ¢ 
r, é 


show it to Moulds 

rot ’em both on 
1 yrought tf 
of them to his brother-in-law. 


he | rth 

1a request, very civilly worded, from 
1 Crook, begging him to call at 
3 n 
y might have some con- 


nd an 

in Bedford Row « 
order that the 

n with him regarding th 

Mason, who died in 18—. 

y this is law business,” sai 

dno 


the earliest 


» will of the late 


business of 


uu go near them, Joh 


And then Kenneby gave his explanation on 


matter, telling how in former years—many 
rs ago—he had been a witness in a lawsuit. 
il then as he told it he sighed, rememberir 

im Usbech, for whose sake he had remained 
hi And he went on 


: court, 


ig 


married even to this day. 
iarrate how he had been bullied in th 
h he had valiantly striven to tell the truth | 
tness; and as he spoke an opinion of 
manifest that old Usbech had not 
“The g 


her 


xX ‘ 

came 

» document in his presence. 

t, certainly,” said he, ‘for I handed 

[ recollect it as though it were yester- 

‘*They are the very people we were talking 

of at Leeds,” said Moulder, turning to Kantwise. 

‘*Mason and Martock; don’t you 

you went out to Groby Park to sell some 

them iron gimcracks? That was old Mason's 
TI are the same people.” 
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y remember 
> YY 


son. iT 


ARM. 


) Mas 


1 


on’s at Groby Park th 


3 « 


inl 
lrink, 


now 
KRDOW 


Kantwise 
ited 

xtract fr 
0 hi 


id not as yet 


ilcul: Li 
m any circumstance with 1 
main chance. Mr. Do 


é paid 
ic furniture, and therefore he also might well 
x - 


him for the 
, 
l 


1ave joined in that sweeping accusation; 
i by a judicious us 
heat ybtain the p 

bill—and_pe ther 


And then the letter 


— 
couatl 


other when they re i yrether—and it went 
by’s attendance at Hamworth 


on to request Kenne 
‘I want to 


10rt sp urs 


Pa few hi 
ersation W 
e interest to bot 
I can n cpect you to under 
a money order for thirty sh 
‘* He’s st at any 
Moulder. 
‘No mistake about that,’ 


But Mr, Kantwise spok 


close 
in earn 
* said Snengkeld. 


never a ward, 
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should th amworth ar 


and to Bedfi 
Row, but tha : ild go to Hamworth fi 
Moulder would have counseled him to e 


er, but Snengkeld rema 


»,”’ said Moulder, i 
re than you are obliged to. 
oes not like these business talkings on 
stmas night,” said Mrs. Moulder, 
r Was arranged. 


‘What can one d 


en 


iptine 


mated discussion on matter 


“Tl tell you what my 


een h 
They’ve made thou- 
" poun ong of me, and have never 
me. Whocat Vv more than that? When 
to the old girl there, I insured my lif 
houldn’t want her wittles and drink—” 
1, M., don’t!” 
And I ain't afeard to di 
, hand us the brandy.’ 


the modern phil 


ery kind of pl sure, 
I il ) 4 ( le, even of you 
»P WING . >t 99 life ms to rather a burden to bi 
“MARRYING A BABY. lai aaeladd cite bn. es. ct cae 
“ i TPON my word, Phil, I think you're tl : 


tened, 


most entertaining person I’ve met sin hiliy ‘arner look¢ 1 li 
+} 


I came to New York. I 


n and 


hink you have | amazed, half am ‘ lis sudd 
1 as many as three remarks, all equall ‘ 


LV, sim} 
williant, since Phil Junior was sent off to 


s been a kind of pet 
I believe it’s only him after all you come 


Little Mrs. Ellis pouted—a pout was bec 
ing to her strawberry mouth—and tossed 


a rer 
a ger 


nium from a vase near by, at the half-shut eyes | erect 


position and answered as seriou 
of the tall brother who lay stretched 


at lazy | could wish. 
length on the sofa opposite. He caught the “It is a , truly, Lou; no 
perfumed leaf as it fell and smelled it langu dly, | that better than I. 

looking at his sister with a smile, half amused. | fres] 


half listless. 


I can not help it 
ness ane igor have all died out 

d come fort! 
h to dry 


no miraculous fountain in 1 
What a little erigeant you are, Lou!” he ‘ { \ 
said, in a light, mocking tone. ‘Here I’ve 


n playing the devoted brother to perfec 
ever since your arrival. Round here at the 


a gre 
s I meet daily cares wheth 
n the world or out of it; with no home 


Brevoort every evening, makin myself necessary | am i 
to your small boy’s nocturnal peace of mind; | fluences to keep the } 


1eart in my body from tu 
ing opera, concert, church, and all that sort ing to a fossil; following, 


day after day, tl 





*( 


I 


le L 


1 


ame 


Ah 


nst mae 


» said, 
yur hu 


»] 


] 

ilip.” 

‘ly 
] 


} if ¢ 
lI 


. 4 


t 


2 
me) 


Mf 


pursuing 
miscalle« 


lless even 


¢ wonder spatial tae 


so much 


her 


and stern, an 


t marri 
1 rem¢ 


+ 
sa 
at 


hi 


mantle-shelf, 


as myself.’ 


sinab 


ARRYING 


aC 


brother as h 


a smile n 
Her own ¢ 
ild not ¢ 


his da 


ore Di 
eves fill 


inswer fo 


» end of all the youn 


} Y , 
lip sa 


1+ 


sband to 


N 


brothe 
y thing 
v how he } 


very kindly 


pitch his te 
{ ike a home 


wl 
I rea 
e grown 


r who 


nt in thi 


iv do 


lly belie 


morl 


now that you 
rin to look 


gerness ar 


out 


id put her 


her favorite expression 


id 


cynicism of h 


1 and 


1 bitterness 


astonished. 


that dark- 


s tone made 


Look out for a wife! 


eady gaze, th 
“d his tee l-set features 


ive c heme very 1 


ly worse than the disea 
down again, and looked a 


it i 
to relax. 
nuch from 


and warm-hearted brother who 
e so — to his silly little sister, if you 
i est such a libel as that against 


mb ring our 
a 


ler words, 
an¢ l sat mote beside her. 


nere 


= Sense? 


‘LD 


women in New Y 


1. Seatais ) 


mother, or even thinking of 


her tone 


it to say suc 


of unwonte 


h a thing, 


» Warner was touched by her 


d dignity. 


were only any more women to 


ike my mothe 


r, 


ut there are not!” 
said Mrs. Ellis, energetically. 
you suppose your own family monopolized 


good among the s 


¥ 


? There 


like you, 


my good 


are a thou- 


rk to-night, any one of 


om you could probably win if you wooed her 


t 


you 


have ev 


ry thing, I 


*hil, which 


ikes a man attractive; and five hundred of 


ese 


ne 
nh¢ 


hem would make 


wives, 


charming and 


loving and 


who would soon put to flight 


megrims of yours. 
‘I have tried, Lucy.” 


came I 


ack. 


Only conse 


The bitter 


nt to try. 
lo k and 


BABY.” 


97 ° 
ail mine 


id any 


quiring the art of 
young, and artless, ¢ 


looked among them al 

see if any where I might find simplicity, fr 

ss, warmth, and depth. I found here artifice; 
selfishness; here a cold, ambitious nature ; 
giddy, glittering froth. At last I th 
or fool!—that I had realized my ideal; 

iad found a woman who seemed all womar 


ir-seeming women. 


ness, and was what she seemed. I had almost 
come to love her, even in the meaning I 
‘1; I could see she liked me.” 
i Mrs. Elli 


oment. nil} 


gly 


] 
ally. 
Wi ll, we went to « hurch toge ther one even- 
re was to be a sermon in behalf of s 
harit) children; and all the y 
as we walked i » cool, clear moonligh 
lie so in its truthful light ?— 
as I thougl of her love 
» ones of Christ, so tends 
coaxed up lyi 
» minister portray + the sad lot of the 
h all the artifices of eloquence; 
a piece of shining gold on the plate as i 
and whispered, in a tone meant to be 
ingly artless, that ‘she knew I wouldn’t mi 
waiting for the smoking-cap she was crocheting, 
for really she could do nothing for the next month 
but sew for those poor little destitute darlings!’ 
‘*The next morning, sister min , 
to see this tender-hearted 
quisite charity of soul had well-nigh riveted the 
chain her many other graces had wound around 
my heart, promenading Broadway. I was close 
behind her, but I would not join her just yet ; 
it was such a pleasure to watch her unseen; to 
mark the graceful, springing step, the queenly 
carriage of the beautiful head that, proudly as 
ugh toward me! 
Besides, there was some one with her, one of the 
snake-like order of girls, you know; I detested 
her, and it exasperated me to see my dove com- 
panying with her. Well, they came to a cross- 
ing soon; the streets were very muddy, but 
little sweeper had made this tidy enough even 
for her dainty feet. I noticed how deftly she 
lifted her robe, how pure was the snow y skirt, 


it was set, drooped timidly en 
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how tri 1e tiny boot is revealed; and 
J was glowing al 
tion and affection this artless and innocent young 


iden stop 


he silliest 


creature came 


, Philip, you are too scornful, too bitter! 


Ican not stand this tone. What could she have 
» that you should mock her so?” 
*hilip smiled, and his smile was worse than 
his former look. 
* The lit tle sweeper held out her hand f 


Pint she had justly earned. It was a pi 


Se Regie 


little hand, Lou, brown and soiled a 
and the face was like that exquisite Fren 
L Indigence you r member. Just 
wistful pleading eyes and tremulous sweet 
ae Yes, I remember,” said Mrs. Elli 
lessly ; ‘* and what then?” 
‘“What then? Why, 
hand chanced to ] { e. 
he struck the little finger rply away h 
ivory parasol, ok. the voice in which she l, I ll : 
red, ‘ Begone, you little beggar!’ absolutely more hopeful : it her brother than sh 
101 an with rs 
‘IT do think ‘the greatest nuisance i 
York is these horrid little street torm«¢ 
went on to her companion, as i. chil 
away dismayed; and this amiable lady re 
ed that to her a// children were a nuisance 
‘Are they not?’ responded my charmer ; 
‘but you would have tho uught I ad rath them if 
you had heard me talking to Philip Warner last 
night. I happened to know that he ha 
ness for the little plagues 
a great, splendid fellow like 
cendental notion about their being 
truthful, and all that. I contributed my last fi arthy smell, as 
half eagle to an orphan’s fund—more for bei ut of doors. Where cou 
efit than theirs, by-the-way—and now hall » looked on the righ 
have to wear these gloves another Sunday, wit! ut there were no flower-stalls to 
the spot that little wretch has left on them. the fairy-like odor seemed to float on bef 
Never mind, he praised their color and fit last as he walked. There were, as usual, | 
ight, and I'll try the efficacy of bread crumbs.’ | passers-by on this side of the street, and i 
**T haven't forgotten a word of this precious diately in front of him, just then, only a d 
conversation, you see, Lou, but I couldn’t stand old man; a tall, bony woman, with a mas 
any more of it. I availed myself of the next. striding step, that soon carried her far bey 
crossing to pass the ladies with a bow an ind a young girl, habited in a gray traveling 
smile. No words were needed; I saw that by | with a morocco satchel upon her arm. 
the sudden withering up of my fair one’s r ‘Of course i is she who carried th 
as she met my look, and by the malicious glit-  quet. he lin in country, 
ter in her sweet friend’s eyes. Ihave never had i ‘ the oper r a party, bringing 
the pleasure of meeting either of them again.” bunch of re: pring flowers, to make 
‘*Poor Philip! My dear brother!” Little, the heart ’ the belles with the card 
Mrs. Ellis’s voice was full of indignation and bouquets of pi ced-up camellias, 
pity and sorrow; all a true woman's tenderness flowers were make-believe nowadays! 
and sympathy quivered on her lip and ‘* ne r" mind; these violets were real, and smell 
her tearful eyes. She drew down the state as sweet as though they were destined to : 
head, that ached so with its weight of loneliness | thier fate; he should enjoy them as long 
and bitter feelings and disappointed hopes, upon Id.” 
her gentle bosom, and softly thridded her fin- With this laudable determination our amia 
gers in and out the thick masses of hair. friend kept close behind the unconscious own 
**Poor girl, too!” she said again, gently. of the magic-scented flowers, measuring his | 
‘* You must not condemn her wholly, Philip. | paces by her little steps, and walking on in a 
She was brought up probably by an ambitious kind of maze of dreams and memories conjur 
mother, and taught from child hood that the chief up by their glamour. 
nd of woman was to make the best match pos- He started to a more personal conscious 
sible.” as presently, reaching the corner of 
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r lady 


omeward direction. 


crossed over, and walked 
He crossed 
behind ; and now he be- 
» not only the violets but their un- 
ner. A light little f a lor 
that fell in soft, unrustling fold 
-bonnet, with only a white 
He rather liked the costume, it 
e flowers; an re gait 
, though very la 
how it was wy the face. 


ciose 


ire: 
ure 


ribbon 


slanced 
id, as th 
| 


sie 


backward, and her step 

1 she were in haste. 
wever, came to a sudden stop; 
drew back a little, 


and s topped too: 
ing to 


They 
hich looked 

aper sort, aye! or 
steps a number of untidy chil- 


, chattering and squabbling lik 


give up the violets yet. 
e dingy house, W 
-house of the che 


mud-sparrows. 


f them was quiet enough, however ; 


g against the iron railing, her 
ieile in its pallor and thinness 
its frame-work of dead black and her 


xd as though trying to draw in some 


She 


hair, 


th from the warn 
ith a wild, 


stole 


air. 
excite od Io k as the dim, 


upon 
i 


sunset 


ng stems. 
watched and listened with an intens¢ 
st, for which it would have puzzled him to 


like flowers 
say 


much, 
a sweet, 


s¢ 


my child?” 
her womanly voice ; 
her put a cluster of the delicious purple 
ms in the thin, eager hand. ‘‘I 
ese to a sick lady, ’ she went on; 

you some, for you look ill t 
ing late for you to be 
u will 

- will ke 

u are very welcome.” 

She did not wait for the child’s feverish thanks, 
but walked rapidly away, only looking back once 
» see if 1¢ had obeyed her behest. Looking 
k thus, she encountered a curious, strangely- 
mest gaze from a pair of dark eyes belonging 
all gentleman who was w: king just behind 

‘he > biek cheeks grew pinker behind th« 
» gray tissue veil, and the young lady slack- 
pace slightly, to let the observant 
but he did not seem to choose to 
, and she hastened on again till she reach- 
i the Jast house on the block, and ascended its 
gh marble steps. The color deepened then to 

a positive blush as, the next moment, the tall 
gentleman stood beside her; and Philip—how 
surprised he was! It was his own boarding- 
house! He had lived here with his sister years 
when Bleecker Street was an aristocratic 
quarter; it had acqui 


, in 


am tak- 
‘but I 
It is 


out with that cous 


are 
go in now, and put these in water, 
ep sweet a long 


im¢ 


—never mind, 


sli 


pass ; 


ago, 


red a certain home-like 


aid of the Poet 


cap and gowr 
smoke 


strain 


ing, 
violets and 
tog 


she said, 


gentleman up in the 


dress, bring him | 
sake !” 


for 
had finished speaking he had thrown on his 
walking garments, and was springing down the 
stairs. 
room, 
heartedness — she 
t] 


A BABY.” 


and he would not desert 
genteel. e 

. he Si Li i. 

, delicately 5 


as she put her |} 1 

gloved, he noticed Oo! 

opening the door, meanwhil 
y, and standing back to ] 

‘A pleasant little smile, and a fresher 
often was his mental com 
thanked him hastily and we 

> actus lly did 
observed 


one sees, 


nt in. 
a tall, 
wonder if 
Why, it’s Lou’s ok 
he went on to himself, 
stairs behind her, and 


back,” 


a kind and graceful 
pposed, I 
all! 

room she i 


as he sprans saw 


her next to his 


enter ond story 

r apartments. 
me that Mrs. Chester has it 
the widow of the sea 

f that pretty little baby 

s. Bonner said at breakfast 

is nothing 
is her sister? I 
dinner ?” 

No, she was not and Mr. 
Warner neither saw nor heard any thing of 
ars lady—unless, indeed, it she 

singing the ¢ Song in the ‘ 
as he p issed her door on his return 
his evening visit to his sister. On the v 
thought it was she: the mamma was sick; 
sides, he had never before 


Lau 


sweet, 


‘Let 


see 


hope it 
wond 
at dinner; *hiliy 


were 


‘radl 


heard her 
eate to soothe her bal ' 
feeble voice had n« 


So he 


invok 


her 
low, rich tones as these. sat listening 
1 and slippers, with clou fi 
1 around his head, until the | 
died away, and all was quiet, and he him 
lf had lapsed into an idle half-sle pP- 
half-waking—in which a wife and a child 


Tennyson, were strangely mixed up 


eurlit 


dream— 


ther. 


From this foolish vagary he was suddenly 


startled by a quick agitated knock at his door. 
Opening it hastily, he perceived his landlady, 
looking very much excited and distressed 


. Warner,” 
kind heart 


‘*T didn’t mind disturbing you, Mr 


hurriedly; “I know your 


yf old: besides, I don’t believe there’s another 


house. I want you to be 


so good as to go for a doctor immediately ; that 
poor lady in the next 
convulsions, and there’s no one with her but her 
sister, 
noon. 
dead herself with 


room has been seized with 
a young thing who came only this after- 
She’s helpful can be, but she’s half 
the shock. Here his ad- 
ack quick with you, for Heaven's 


as 


Philip seized the 


we rds, 


card; he was too shocked 
but almost before the kind landlady 


Mrs. Bonner went 
confirmed in her 


back to the 
estimate of his good- 
did not know whither his 
had been wandering all the evening 


sick- 


10ughts 
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chamber, broken only by 





} } } 
} 


with soothing touch the } 





king down into the wild, unconscious eves 
with her own all thickly sown with tears, like her 


veet flowers with drops of dew. She glanced 





her head ed to relieve her of th 
nvulsiv strained and shook h 


utmost; and only yielded when 
trove to force a sedative tl ! 
e paroxysm grew so vio- 


sht power availed as nothing t 





She stood aside then and watched him as h 


drew down the wildly-flinging arms with his 





the poor throbbing hea 


her face so white at 


und despair, that it alm 
meet that piteous appealing 
thus, gazing on her sister 





ing countenance, she 
ominous death-change 
quieting features. 

A wild cry burst from the lips 
and dumb. 

‘She is dying! Let me come to her; let 


come!” and Phi 








droop into her clasping arms. 


Per) } 


**Oh, sister, sister darling!” went on the pite- 
ous pleading voice. ‘ Don’t you know me, your 
little sister that you love; Baby’s Auntie Helen! 


Won’t you speak to me only once more, sister 

A sudden gleam of consciousness dawned in 
the eyes of the dying; the strong mother-love 
kept back for a moment the closing clasp of the 


icy fingers; she raised her head, and her glance 






searched eagerly around the room, and rested on 


the spot where sat the good landlady with the 
baby sleeping on her knee. The tremulous lips 
strove feebly to find utterance, but in vain; ther 
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ger 




































Bonner thought 


* Mrs. 





























ish 1 stay here a while, and I shall 
t a great honor if you wifl consent to 
r ely. She will return soon. 
I e you n it be at all in my 
rve yo y, I beg y will 
sufficient] me to know.’ 
He lingered a moment, but there was no an- 
. burst of passionate grief, which | 
id no right to attempt to sootl and 
sorrowfully away, and went down thi 
s and staircases into the great empt 
r- ym, where he threw himself on a sofa 
| to think over calmly the strange scenes 
eventful night. 
Ilis rooms were deserted when he resought 
m next morning, and Mrs. Bonner detained 
1 after his late breakfast to apologize for 
¢ sO unceremoniously appr ted them 
p stopped her to ask eagerly r the y 
1d the good landlady poured out a stream 
mation and sympathy and comment into 
so @ 
‘Poor th she is asleep now, and I’m go- 
to have a cup of t tea ready for her the 
I t she wakes uy I never should ha 
got to » to be ee only the baby seemed fret- 
t knew something was the matter, poor 
phan! and would have her lie down be- 
it when it was going to take its nap. So 
lropped off herself, and I was glad of it— 
§ strength she can get. She’s 
rmined to sit up alone with the body to- 
ht—the funeral won't be till to-morrow, you 
} » wouldn’t hear to it when I talked 
of s ng for watchers, or offered to sit with het 
myself She'd rather be all alone with her sis- 
ter the last night, she said. They thought the 
world of each other.’ 


* asked Phil- 


Pp, More touc hed than he cared to show. 


l 
‘Have they no other relatives ? 


‘T guess not, in these parts, any how. 
Chesters have boarded with me ever since they 
poor things! [ little 
ight they'd both be buried from my house 
Miss 


len; she'd often come in to spend Saturday 


é married, you know 


nd I've never seen any relations except 





her sister. She was a governess somewhere 


in the country. She'll have to give up her sit- 
uation now though, for she’l] never part with 
that child. She'll just stay on here in Mrs. 


Her board was paid some way 





Chester’s room. 
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A BABY.” 

















( | eve } ¢ h them l na ¢ 
had intruded ) n sup} ig he ¢ ur 
about a strange yé man’s marrying 

As for Phil he could almost | ck 
the worthy landlady f rstupidity! ‘TTomen 
t that soul-f 1a ure i t same breat 
with t od Wiglow, v his vellow sancti 
monious face, and white « <er, and plastered 

cks! Step-mother to that little prec $s pri 
of a boy of his, t bah! But he restraine 
himself, and only said | 

here is any thing 1 the wori 1 do 
pray let me be of us 

Aud Mrs. B er t ht good-naturedly, a 
she went about her hous ld t s 
} 

all wet witl 
{ 1 grief, mad 
i re than o1 
th ts of a VI 
t might P1 liy 
( he | tl ght’s 
tl k he had 1 
rig ha ) ght for 
the s¢ of the lonely survivor. s sister 
vere only in town, he would take her to her at 
once! Lou's tender womanly sympathy we uld 


ng to the solitary girl. 





morning in an early 


lasty trip to Niagara, and would 








1 week; and he did not know ler Woman it 

1 New York whom he would be willing to bring 
to a stranger in afiliction! 

So h s obl 1 to content himself with reit- 
erating offers of service upon M Bonner, and 
with remaining persistently in his room, so as to 
be at hand if need d. 

Sitting there in th ght with a 





tween his lips, unread book lying 


listened to the 


ar be 
y on his knee, he sounds that 
w and then reached him from the adjoining 
room. An infant’s sleepy wail, and then th 
low, lulling notes of the night before, only 
with such an unutterable their pl 


Then after a while a silence, 


SC 





now 





sorrow in 1int- 
ive minor tones! 
broken only by 
good Mrs. 5 

pitifully sad in the dead hush of the night, a 


st of low, stifled sol heart-broke1 


the coming and goi 





again Oi 


nner; and long hours after, sound- 


ing 
bur 
moan, ‘* My sister! my sister !” 


Philip started to his feet at 





S, and the 


sound. ‘* He 


L¢ 








640 


could not stand it; it was horrible to think of, 
ng her very heart away, 
He would 
his hand 


that young thing weepi 
all alone 


go to her,” and he had actually 


f the dead! 


in the chamber ¢ 
pl iced 
eT } 


upon the handle of his door, when the th ht 
‘“what would she think? what would peopl 


came in time to stop him, and, venting an 
‘ked idol, Public Opin- 


say ?” 


1athema upon that croc 








ion, he s vedroom and his bed instead. 
It was ume thing the next day; he must 
go away in the morning without being able to do 


| 


any thing for her, and return at night with no 
j it in his power t 


probability of having I r ott 
her the sympathy that fairly made his heart ache 
with its repressed intensity. But it was a com- 
fort at least to think that she shared her chamber 
now with no more awful companion than tl 
little child of her a loption, and that her te 
were not shed upon the cold, unanswering face 
of the dead. 

His patience was not to be put much longer 
to the test. The 


rto 





next morning, as he 
going down to breakfast, he encountered his fair 
neighbor in the hall near the door of her own 
room. She hada bowl of bread and milk, which 


very 


was 





had just brought up for her little charge, i 


she n 
one hand, and a glass of water in the other, and 
was preparing to set one burden down that sh¢ 
might open the door. 

Philip’s eager attention spared her the trouble, 
and a faint light broke over her pale, heavy coun- 
tenance as she recognized the stranger who had 
ministered to her sister in the hour of death, and 
to herself afterward. 


**T have to thank you for many more kind- 


nesses than this, Sir,” she said, in a faltering 
voice, the quick tears springing afresh in th 
childlike blue eyes. ‘‘I remember—that night 
—and Mrs. Bonner has told me since—” But 


here Philip broke in, impetuously, 

‘*If you would only permit me to be really of 
some service, however slight, I should 
grateful! If I might be used as a friend I 
would prove worthy of the trust, though an utter 
stranger. You 
will make yourself iil if you remain confined so 
closely in one room.” 

She colored a little at his warmth, but shook 
her head sadly. 

‘No; Iam not easily made ill, and I can not 
stay away from baby. But I thank you for 
your great kindness. I shall not mind calling 
upon you for service, if I should need it”—and 
she was gone, leaving Philip obliged to be con- 
tent with this 

But now that the ice was broken, he found 
many ways of serving her of which she knew no- 
thing. Why should she connect Mr. Warner 
With the excessive civility and attention she re- 
ceived from the servants, or associate his idea 
with the delicious oranges, and pines, and bana- 
nas which formed such unwonted addition to the 
meagre attractions of a boarding-house lunch ? 
How imagine that he was the “‘ one of the board- 
ers” who presented to Mrs. Bonner the huge 
bunch of “real out-of-door” spring city flowers, 


be so 


Let us see you sometimes below. 
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lilacs, and westerias, and snow-balls 
good lady insisted upon placing on het 
Her heart was too full of its sor 


anxious cares for her little charge to s) 





ship which looked out so earnestly to 
his grave dark eves, and of which lhe 


heart stood in such sore need. 


One evening—it was the last before M 
lis was to return—Philip sat in his 
place by the open window, smoking, look 


and listening to the low murmured lull 


the next It ceased at lengt! 
there soft rustling as of fe 
ments; and presently the door oper 

and a light step descended the stairs. <A 


ment after the 


was a 


tr } 
Stl i 


set door opened, at 


little figure of his nei; 


saw the £ 


hbor pass | 
his window. 
*¢Good! she is actually roing to s} 
of these lovely twilights elsewhere than « 
up in that close room by a baby’s cradl 
The grave, saturnine, lawyer-like man w 
child in his delight. ‘* I only wish I had tl 
to join her—I really believe I could make the 
pleasanter!” and then he checked hims 
a smile, and almost a blush, at his own 
and puffed away for a while in grim sil 








befitted a woman-hater. 
But hark! what was that? 


A b iby en 


and her baby, positively! the little un 
thing, when she had sung it to sleep! H 


wouldn’t be guilty of such atrocity for the \ 
if she would perform the like kind office for 
Heavens! what a scream! Nay, what a 
cession of infantine yells! Frightened out 
its wits, poor little thing, at waking up and fir 
ing itself alone in the dark ; he would go stra 
and bring Mrs. Bonner. 

Philip jumped up and marched down stairs t 
the landlady’s apartment. No answer to his 
repeated knocks upon the door; nobody in 
hall, nobody in the dining-room ; cook steam- 
ing wrathily over the range, warming dinner f 
a party who had arrived late; pronounced tl 
mistress out—every body out but herself, ar 
faith she never got the chance to go! WI! 
should he do? He had never cultivated any 
the last set of boarders at the old place, and 
didn’t care to set the rather snobbish circle spec- 
ulating as to the unaccountable interest of 2 
handsome young man in a poor governess’s 
adopted baby. He reascended the stairs, baf- 
fled, and only hoping that the newly-made mam- 
ma might speedily return, or that the infant 
might have ceased its cries. The piercing 




















screams that issued from the door as he passed 
pated the latter delusion, and he 
saw no sign of the former coming to pass imme- 
liately as he leaned out of the window and 

A volley of screams more violent than before 


} 





painfully diss 





airingly up and down the street. 





him rush from his room again. ‘‘I can 
‘stand that,” he sai 1; “the child will 

If, and then she will go crazy indeed. 

and take care of it myself. Surely she hasn't 








fastened the door!’ 
No, she had not; she had been thoughtful 
nough to reflect that there might be a possibili- 
ty of the baby’s waking, and Mrs. Bonner’s com- 
ng up to attend to it; so he entered without any 
lifficulty. The room lay dusk in the coming 
darkness, and the poor little creature had cried | 
itself almost into convulsions. It held out its | 
little hands piteously as the kind, manly face 
bent over it, and nestled up in his arms, sobbin 
trembling, and clinging so close that Phil-| 
p's heart yearned over it with a strange pro 
tive tenderness, 
He paced the floor with the little trembling 
burden pressed to his breast, soothing its fears | 









with gentle tones and caresses, until its crics 

sed, and a little bit of a smile came to the 
pretty rose-bud lips in answer to some coaxing 
word. This greatly encouraged the amatenr | 
jurse, and now his excited nerves growing calm 
with the infant’s returning serenity, the thought 
ccurred to him that it might be best to take the | 
little one to his own room; on the whole, it was 
not exactly the thing to be seen promenading up 
1 down in hers, and he would listen for her | 
turn, and restore her charge without her know- 
g any thing about it. 

So he immediately acted upon this suggestion, 
and little Miss Baby, pleased with her new quar- | 
ters and her new attendant, vouchsafed to be ex- 
tremely gracious, and laughed, and pat-a-caked, 
and pa-pa’d in a style that so completely fasci- | 
nated Philip that he placed himself and all his 
possessions entirely at her disposal, and allowed 
the little dimpled fingers to pull his beard, and 
upset his writing-case and cigar-stand just as 
they chose. 

‘A pretty tell this would be for the fellows | 
lown town,” he thought; and then aloud, “You 
little witch, do you design emptying that sand- 
box all over yourself?” But just then a quick, 
frightened rapping at the door diverted his at- | 
tention, and the spilling of the sand and the | 
tumultuous entrance of ‘*‘ baby’s Auntie Helen” 
took place at one and the same instant. 

‘Qh, you are really here!” exclaimed the 
young lady, rushing up to the disconcerted 
Philip and seizing the baby from his arms, 
while the pale wild look on her face gave way 
to a burning blush. 

“Oh, Mr. Warner, I beg a thousand pardons! 
I was so frightened I couldn’t find the baby, and 
[ thought I heard her crowing and laughing in 
here. I ought not to have left her, but I was 
almost obliged to go, and she woke so early this 
morning I was sure she would sieep till I got 











“MARRYING A BABY.” 


| those blu 


| £0, let us both go—we will keep ear 


I 





ack. Did sh 


poor little darling 


cry, and vou wen 








st smothered the child with kisses, 
and then broke out again, 
‘Oh, how shall I ever be able to thank you, 
Mr. Warner?” ‘ 
She looked so artless and lovely, standing 








ther the pretty little baby leaping in het 
arms, bright, innocent face glowing 
feelir itive tears coming in 





and the quick sen 
1¢, blue eyes, that Philip ‘could not 
stand it,” to use his own phrase. He came up 
close to her, and said, impetuousl} 


} 


‘Only by giving me the right to do it again 
whenever I please, Helen, Helen. Let me 
call you so; be my little wife; let your baby be 
my baby, too! See, she loves me; she holds 
out her hands to me; will you turn away, Hel- 
en?” ' 

It was well Philip had taken hold of th 
outstretched hands, or its auntie would certa 


have let the baby fall in the tumultuous t 
bling that seized her at these strange, sudd 
words. 


As it was, sh 





shook so that it seemed as if 


|she must fall herself, but Philip’s hand had 


closed tightly over hers too, and his eager words 
were in her ear. 

** You know you promised not to leave her— 
and see, she clings to me! Speak, will you 
come too, Helen?” 

But she could not speak; the words trembled 
and died on her lips, and when at last they came 
it was only— 

‘¢ It is because you pity me—you 


learned to love me in this little whil 





being alone in the world 

‘* And you do not care for alon 
meanwhile! Helen, look at me. Do not I love 
you ?” 

She could not but look up, and looking, she 
saw bending toward her a face so deeply in 
earnest, a gaze so tender and soul-full that even 
her modesty could doubt no longer. Her head 
drooped down upon the shoulder where the baby’s 
already nestled so confidingly. 

J promised never to leave her,” she said, in 
a low, happy voice; and the first lover’s kiss 
which either one had ever shared sealed the 
double vow. 


“Tell me if you think it is pretty, Lou,” said 
Philip Warner, as he sat at his sister’s side the 


j next evening. He placed in her hand a ring 


of heavy gold, with a single pearl, large and 
pure and lustrous, gleaming softly from a circlet 
of jet. 

* Exquisite; but what are you going to do 
with it? It would suit some one in mourning 
Tell me, Phil, at once!” pursued the impuls 
little lady, reading some mystery in her brother’s 
conscious face. 

‘Ah, Lou, I hare found my pea lV! Two of 
them, I may say,” he went on, with mock gravy- 


ity, seeing her look of incredulous astonishment. 
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My friends, 
iguage of my valedictory into con- 


taking th 


beautiful lat 
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»~pted the choice. I read law 
usual fashion; that is to say, I 


got by 
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certainly pretty, but I had se 
fore, without feeling any thun 


With this, 





ted. are some figures and faces t 
tr you by their home look. Tl s 
( | 1 I { l en nent they SULLCSL 
cup of t hot toast, and your slipper 








t inci $ were serious O 
the death of my father, who had been a \ 
for twelve years; the other was the failur 
Bullwinkle, Badger, and Bullwinkle. The ever 
re disastrous, especially the Bullwinkle | 
ness For my respected parent had not 


thousand in the 

the three B.’s, bi 
was on the paper of the firm for n 
and the assets of the bankrupts, af 


embarked a hundr« 


same §} 


d 
lation which floored 





more 
legal expenses were paid, amounted to jt 
cents on the dollar. 

Thus I was left, without a father to sup] 
me, no rich uncle to apply to, altogether 

fellow, knowing little of 
for clic en b 
] What to doI could 1 
though I smoked over the matter diligently 


nies 


and no chance nts had I ev 


rofound lawyer. 
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ncluded to let matters F 


as they would, for I supposed something shop around the corner. When you come back 





ld turn up, some day or other. But no- there are thirty bags of coffee to be delivered to 
¢ did. Days, weeks, and months went by in oF nd the carmen will here in an 


1 could not pay my rent; my watch, my week ages Here !” 
cl thes, and all I< uld well pawn followed ‘*Very 5 d,” said I, taking the 1 





t ks, « bread |-] ‘ to sav 
‘ of picl l having dispatched them, I 
turned t ‘ mi Ove After that 
I | my blue shirt a:,d | em 
n na W | to the st - my 
n ce 11 rm, looking at the ] nan 
1 1 door-post as I entere 
Here I am, Mr. Banl I 1 1 Mr 
Banks sent 1 t head- } told m¢ 
t ] to do at the moment nd I t 
s I found a cheap boarding-hous 1 con- 
I is a fortunate dl ery vel dus ( m t} S e, and ked 


As I said this I came v n tumbling Only once I fel tremor I s one day roll 
1 -barrel, and made a remark « n- ing some barrels from a ¢ into the store-he 
’ 





k | a gh t | 
the door of the s -house before m I I redd e. n iH 1 not 
1 at the sign over the door, which bore me, h ver; and would not probably have rec- 


l ‘*Groceries.”. My mind was made ognized me if he had 


nad Walked 


I stepped in, ¢ ( t I att 
g-room. The stout man followed and | after the first day. One day, however, about 
1m thre ont] er I first took the ] » the 
W can we do for you ?” | ked. chief clerk called ( 
‘*T don’t know,” said I That i ] cisel ] he s l ** Co! her I noti 
hat I want to find out t you calculate ver wri 1 


1, a8 yous 


id. ‘I have been bro 


ve not accent. I 





it since yesterday at noon. need not have already said that as apt at figure 
lo that,’’ I added, as I saw »a move- I got through quite ray and |] t 
is out of | sult on the desk, went to my bag 1 bar- 


nent to his vest pocket. 


ny se nd clerk’s place shortly, but i ( 





1y line. I want work, if you have any.” rels. Presently Mr. I 
“Well,” he replied, ‘‘ I expect a vacancy in| into the counting-room. He had been there 
about a quarter « f an 











‘¢T know nothing about book-keeping,” I in- | me to him. 
rrupted. ‘¢ Sit down,” | 
‘““ My porter goes away to-day—he is about to Lij } 
t up a retail store; but as you are a gentle- help to-day. As Greene is too sick to com 
1an—” here at present, suppose you take his place in 
‘I'll take that,” I sai 
ithout any recommendation but my muscle.” ‘Very good,” I replied; and, removing my 





scombe tells me that you gave him material 








‘Sif you'll take me the counting-room till he recovers.” 





He laughed. ‘* You are about the oddest cus- | overalls, I per hed miys¢ lf at the desk 
mer,” said he, ‘‘ that I have come across re- The result was that poor Greene never recov- 
ently; but I think I'll try you, if you're not ered, and I retained his situation. It was only 


ove making yourself useful, and can content twelve dollars a week, but it was a step. 


yourself with nine dollars a week.” Three weeks afterward another pair of inci- 


th 


ing 






‘* Nine dollars a week!” I exclaimed. ‘‘It is dents occurred. I was at the desk, a1 

lmine! What am [I to go at first?” papers and copying into the invoice-book, when 
‘The first thing is to get your breakfast, and Mr. Banks came in. 
he next to rig yourself out in a pair of overalls ‘* Lovatt,” said he, ‘*I heard mention of you 
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and a blue frock. The breakfast you can get at last night. An acquaintance of ours—a Mr. 
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Van Gelt—spoke of a young Lovatt, a lawyer, 
vho has left the profession, and gone no on 
whither—turned out a mere vagabond. 
description of personal appearance I 


you; but as it might have 
you, I did not mention that you were in 


you,” I answered. ‘* Van Gelt! 
raJohn Van Gelt, to whom, 
five hundred dollars. 
} 


ie 





; but as has no money, 
it as well have that 


nm gratitude might have taught 





much waste 





I mig 
paper. Comm 
him common decency when he spoke 
‘¢ Hav 

, : 

‘* Yes—somewhere. 


‘* Look it up, then. 





note ? 


> you the 
He has money now; his 
and left ymfortable 
me the note a and I'll see 
by-the-by, I have 
} 


him ¢ 


left a pac kage 





the cars and go up to my house witl 


s will hand you the papers.” 





“l orders, and was soon at Bar 
a hand of the f 
streets. I sent up the note to Mrs. 
and was shown into the parlor. 

1ad not been seated more than two or thr 

ites before I heard a light step, and, ri 
turned toward the door. There stood my young 
lady of the fringed mantle! The re 

was mutual. She blushed, and looked 
and I felt my face glow. She 


ver, and handing me the package, 


some mansion on one 





sing, 


nition 
ar- 
was th 


eml 





rec 


‘*My mother directed me to give you these, 





I could not speak—and backed my- 
he door, running against a hat-stand 
, and growing rec at the awkward 

young lady reddened with sym- 


The 
Not exactly knowing what I did, I 





Ider 


blunder. 


pathy. 


bowed profoundly to the servant who was show- 
ing me to the door, and she looked amazed and 
mused. This put the copestone to the fabric 
of my utter discomfiture, and I made 


| my way 
down the street in no pleasant frame of mind. 
**Pep, my boy!” I said to myself, ‘‘ you are 
getting to be a fool again. You are a clerk with 
a week, and you're 


a salary of twelve dollars 
in love with the sweetest littl 
’s Heeuba to you, or you to Hecuba? Stick 
to your invoices, you noodle !” 

But I could not help recalling the looks of the 
What a neat, nice little body she 
Kind-hearted, as her countenance showed 
she must have been tickled at my awkward- 
though. What a booby I must have ap- 
pe ired to her to be! I felt my face redden 
again, and clenched my fist in my vexation, as 
though I would commit an assault and battery 
on my own person. ’ 

Two days after Mr. Banks handed me a check 
for five hundred and eighty-five dollars and three 
cents—the 1 


terest. I 


pshaw ! 


young lady. 
was! 
her ; 


ness, 


amount of Van Gelt’s note, with in- 
knew the value of money now; and 
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as my salary was quite enough for my imm« 
necessities, I deposited the sum in bank, w 

for a chance to invest it properly, and a 
with usual business. But I found 





frequently making calculations ¢ 
paper, of divers speculations in whi 
little fortune, and keep d 
metrical it | ul 
whereon in fancy I bu 
and bought m« 
married to Dora Ba 


until, in ge progression, 


i0ssai fortune, 


fine mansion in tow 








Dora !—what a nice name it was, to be s ! 
Unfortunately, however, nothing turned up by 

which I might double my money, until o1 

I added five-fold to it, but not through : i 

lation. The con } licated affairs of Bully 

Badger, and Bullwinkle were at length w 

up, a small dividend was paid to tl 


and after taking out letters of ad 


ther’s estate, I found n l 
made my five hundred and « 
odd dollars nearly three thousan L. 
Then I builded bigger air-c: 
h. And yet I 


the house, o1 


inl 
sum which 


‘or mistress of ea 
—occasionally at 


1e street, and once, for a whole 
her father’s birthday, when Mr. Li 





Th! 
mvVst 


If were invi 








ed to perform its or 

I was destined to a 
Nearly 
3’s employ, I was seated a 
-room, Mr. Li 
} 


separation 


from D 
a year after I was first t 
? ] ? 
scombe having ¢ 


nh, when our 





principal came in. 


,ovatt,” he said, ** what have you 


with the money you obtained from your f: 
is in the savings-fund, draw- 


I thought it the safest, on tl 


‘‘Nothing. It 
g five per cent. 

] 
reason I asked is, 
Iam going to displace you.” 


because you will 


need it. 

I looked at him in some alarm, and stam- 
out a reply—I forget what. 

have advices from Rio that it 

more th 

f 


£ 


mered 
will be a 
an safe speculation to send some Rich- 
there. It will about arrive at th 
I want the matter managed adroit- 





ly, and you are the man for it, I think. Will 
you go out as supercargo?”’ 

I was relieved at once, and answered prompt- 
ly in the affirmative. 

‘*‘T am going to give you a chance to mak 
something for yourself. Draw out your mon 
and invest it in this venture.” 

‘*Thank you, Sir. I should be very happy 


to do so, but unfortunately I have to give a 
month’s notice.” 

‘*Never mind. Transfer the account to me, 
and I will draw it while you are away, and ad- 
vance the amount to you now. The vessel will 
sail on day after to-morrow, Dine with me to- 
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w afternoon. You can leave when Liesl; pages of a music-book at the piano near the oth- 
be comes to arrange your outfit, I will have | er end othe room. 


your place supplied for you until your retuin. After an hour’s general conversation I bid the 
To-morrow morning I will put you in full pos-| ladies farew 1 the vessel leaving early next 
session of my views.” morning. They accompanied me to the door, 

preparations were soon made. The fol-| and somehow or other we got mixed up, and I 





g day I dined at the Banks’s. There was | felt the gentle pressure of Dora’s fingers, in re- 
) £ I 





one present but the family. After dinner I| turn for a squeeze that must nearly have dis- 

is invite d to spend the evening there, and as | abled her baal It thrilled me fi om head to 
Mr. and Mrs. Banks had a short visit to make, | foot. But as I wanes home I grew very mis- 
Dora was left to entertain me until their re-jerable. I felt that I had not acted ri htly. I 

mn. had violated all 1 a fine promises to myself on 

N w, if there was any thing in the world I | the first trial. 

uld have given ten years of my life for, it was ** Pepperidge Lovatt!” said I to myself, “ you 


for a téte-a-téte with Dora Banks. Without any | are a rascal. Is this your gratitude to an 


Me 
fice it was mine; and yet, now that I had it, | est man, who has shown you such favor? Mak- 

could I say? I felt that to make love to tinely to his daughter—the dear 
her—I being a comparatively poor clerk—would | girl Pepperidge! you or 


o | ing love clandestine 





be, under the circumstances, a piece of gross in- | of yourself. Never mind! she forget vou 
gratitude and a breach of confidence. Yet what |—and you must be glad of it. hat a sweet 
could I talk about? We sat there, for some} girl she is!) Ah, if I were only rich!” 


s after the elder people had departed, in Next day I sailed. We arrived at Rio after 


embarrassed silence. Dora was evidently wait-|a yery short correspondent 























g for me to say something, and that added to | proved to be right. The flour came at the very 
y embarrassment. At length she took the} height of the market, and coffee was unusu lly 
hitiative. low. Every thing went s\ ingly, and just 
‘Your departure is a rather sudden determ- | as it was concluded a perfect fleet of vessels ar- 
nation, is it not, Mr. Lovatt ?” riv nd coffee advanced. But my confidence 
‘‘ Rather so, Miss Dora—I beg pardon, Miss | about the yellow-fever was misplaced. It caught 
Banks, I mean.” me, and badly at that. The ship remained 
A long pause, varied slightly by the very loud | week later, and I was suffici ntly better to be 
ticking of an ormolu clock on the mantle, ac- | able to go on board without danger. 
companied by a terrible thumping under my We had been but a few days at sea when I 
waistcoat. was able to walk the deck. It happened in the 
‘There is not apt to be yellow-fever at Rio | course of conversation that I expressed my re- 
at the season you arrive, Mr. Lovatt ?” | grets to the captain that we had no chickens on 
‘Oh no, not at all.” |board. I had taken a strange fancy for an 
The young lady gave a long breath, as though | omelet 
relieved. Another pause ensued. | ‘Lord bless you!” answered the old salt, 
“Have you been to the opera much this| had taken a fancy to me from the first 
— r, Mr. Lovatt ?” ‘‘ that’s easily made up. Just wait a few hor 
‘* No, Miss Banks—but once. My duties are | and if the weather keeps good we'll stop at my) 


sO ee eae is—’ poultry-yard.” 

Another pause, of great length. I began to That afternoon I had an explanation of his 
feel confused. I felt my face redden. I stole a| speech, for we came in sight of a small island a 
glance at the lady. By Jove! she was blushing | few miles from the coast, and made for it. As 
to the very roots of her hair. Just then our eyes | we approached I saw it to be a nearly barren 

) I ' 
met. | rock, about a mile in length, most] 

Ten minutes after the conversation was quite | a few green patches, and rising about fifty feet 

lively. in the centre from the surface of the water. But 
¢ + | . . 

‘‘T thought of you sometimes too,” quoth the | what struck me was the number of sea-birds 

lady. ‘I recognized you the moment you came | upon it, scattered on its surface or rising in 





y white, with 











into the house.” clouds. A boat was lowered, and I went with 
‘‘T had never forgotten you; and knew you | the party. We had no difficulty in effecting a 

on the moment,” quoth the gentleman. landing; and while the rest were gathering eggs 
Now the more violently bodies, charged with | I wandered over the island. 

electricity, are attracted to each other the more It was a rular place—singular from the 





violently they are repelled. The attraction be-| number of birds, old and young, but more sin- 
tween Dora and myself must have been very} gular from the peculiar situation of the little 
strong in the first instance, for at the sound of | verdure on the island. On the long level patch- 
Mr. Banks's latch-key in the door the two bodies | es nothing grew; but wherever a rock peered 
flew hastily to the extremities of the apartment; | above the surface there a scanty soil had been 
and when the merchant and his wife entered the | made, and a few weeds or patches of grass had 
parlor, Pepperidge Lovatt was glancing over some | taken hold. The other parts were covered with 
knicknacks on a pier-table between the front-| a fetid, barren sand, strewn with the bones of 


windows, and Dora Banks was turning over the | birds, I gathered some few bleached birds’ skulls 
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>? And could I help it, wh 

a report of my death by yellow 
ght by a vessel arriving be- 

hat she had mourned me 

that I then and there told my love, and, as J 

iad a right to do—taking the time 

piace, and circumstances into consideration 


rave her one of those 
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Imperial family of France, with at 
time a squint at the throne of Na 
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1 that he should buy a proper 





me that, befor 


ring at Leary’s so soon as he r 


if he would not agree to do this she v ild 
consent to see him off; that he told her ] 
1 not afford the extr: , and if she 





so unreasonable a condition to accompa- 


g him to New York, she might stay in New 
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an recollect, 
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where you are livin 


opera of ‘harles V 9 I 
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amen 


surrounded by all the refinements of | the 
ith the comfortable income of sixty thou-| 7A 
dollars per annum. I, on the contrary, | English reign in France.” 
n on the steps of a throne. My father | two nations was running hi 
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learned that, as luck would have it, the election 
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the first train for London, crossed the Channel, 
hurried down to his father’s native department, 


poor | enthusiasm split a pair of 1 f 
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-y come, Without ever tl 
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ty of Oxford, which he declined. I re- | Some years ago I acted for a short time as § 


Univer ) in 
member once hearing him speak when Prime , retary of Legation, and during that year w: 
Minister, in the Chi er of Deputies, in 1843. | over seven thousand passports. Many of 


He made the expression “ La France a| wealthy gentlemen, who go there to res 








use of 
j i de se senter gouvernce—France requires few years, have just retired from business 


to feel herself governed”—than which a truer | ing been engaged actively all their lives in 
thing was never said. This language excited ton or pork. Their preparation, from no 
storms of indignation. The Emperor Napoleon | of their own, has not usually been such as t 


III. has shown that he believes in the same them to lead, advantageously to themsel 





doctrine, and most intelligent Frenchmen now | lives of men of leisure in the capital of ] 
agree with him. The most unfortunate visitors that Paris 1 
Little M. Thiers, M. Guizot’s formidable ad-| are the horde of young men, with more 1 
versary in his days of power, is physically about | than brains, who rush wildly into all th 
as insignificant a specimen of humanity as could | tion which lies upon the surface, without 


be picked out of a crowd. His mental gifts are | suspecting the existence of all the admi 
of the very highest order. advantages which surround them, or « 


The ablest man, probably, whom the present them if they know of them. I recollect 


Emperor has had in his government is M. Drouyn | asking a young gentleman which he pref 





de l'Huys, formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs. | Rome or Naples? ‘‘ Rome,” he said, ‘‘1 s 
He retired from the Ministry after the failure | the brandy was better!” It must be conf 
of the effort to patch up a peace with Russia at | too, that Paris does no good to many of our wo. 
Vienna before the death of Nicholas, his views} men. If it develops in them nothing wors: 





and those of the Emperor being understood to | frivolity, that is to be deprecated. I am it 
differ. M. Drouyn de l'Huys has one of the to think it would be better for our country 
largest fortunes in France. there were no Paris. We are importing t 

y supposed that the Emperor | into New York every thing evil and foolish; ; 
be surrounded by first-class I have yet to learn that we have copied 
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] 
men. He likes good executive officers, but pre-| French in the first of the noble characte 


It is not generall 





leon cares to 


fers to do his own thinking. It is said that he which underlie their national character, o1 








never enters into a discussion at a cabinet meet-| we have studied, to any advantage, t : 
ing. He takes the opinion of each Minister in ble lessons in the economy of life, in scik 
turn, and then announces his decision, seldom and in art, which Paris can teach us. 
assigning reasons for it. His uncle followed Our countrymen are a droll people wl 
very much the same system. they get away from home. If the traveler | 

I have had the pleasure of the acquaintance young man, the first thing he requires on his 


of many other eminent Frenchmen, whose names, 1 
are but little known to readers on this a hatter. <A visit to the Louvre and to Ver- 


ee +17 


side of the Atlantic. I presume that the public sailles is quite subordinate to this great neces 


val is the address of a tailor, a bootmaker, 


however 





men of France are, as a class, the most labori- | Indeed at any time the dancing gardens, 
ous in the world. In a clear apprehension of | masked balls at the opera, a petit souper at 
abstract questions and in administrative capacity Café Doré, or an introduction into the couliss 
they have, probably, no equals. Ever since the of a mincr theatre, are greater attractions t 
Revolution of 1789 the French Government, un- all the picture-galleries and public buildings 
der each successive change, has always been a the Continent. Insensate youth! 





most ingenious and nicely adjusted piece of ma- I recollect an absurd incident which oecurr 
chinery. Only there has generally been some-| many years since. I met in the street one day 
thing wrong about the main-spring. an American friend, and not a very young n 


either, who was visiting Europe for the first 

I.—SOME AMERICANS IN PARIS. time. He was delighted to see me, for I spok 

Our countrymen who travel abroad may be French, and he did not; and I knew all the 

divided into two great classes—those who are | ropes, whereas he had just arrived. The first 

so obstinately prejudiced in favor of every thing , usiness to be attended to, as might be antici- 

at home that they can see nothing good in for- pated, was a visit to a tailor. This was 

eign lands, and those who affect to despise their! patched. Then came the bootmaker’s turn 
own institutions and become more European} This was likewise attended to. Then s 














than Europeans themselves. There are a few! pocket handkerchiefs were required, which it 
exceptions of intelligent persons who recognize | was desired to have very elegant. So I took my 
some excellence and some evil on both sides of | friend to Doucet’s, in the Rue de la Paix. When 
the Atlantic; but the number is not large. | we entered the shop neither M. Doucet nor any 
Those who belong to the first of my great divi- | of his assistants happened to be in; they w 
sions are only short-sighted; the others are con- | somewhere ina backroom. Lying ona count 


temptible. were some beautiful specimens of cambric, eac! 
We have a permanent colony in Paris, num-| elaborately embroidered in one corner with a 


nd’s 


bering it would be difficult to say how many, |coronet. These at once attracted my friend 
but I should think not less than two thousand. | attention and admiration. He asked me what 
The transient travel is, of course, much greater. | the coronet meant. I told him that the owner 
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pat ar 


it are you to do? All the 


is all in their favor. idents can ¢g 
have been before, ¢ may go agi 
he contrary, er have another 


Th y have deferred their journey s they call 


are a queel 


y a week expressly on account of this ball. 
t their hearts upon it. set. Among the 
men from Louisiana, who had come over to en- 


two young medical 


or ist have tickets, or look out 
for your political head at Washington. In de- | ter the Russian service, but had never got be- 
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The seythes ‘mid swathes of grass lay still 
As girls with can and cider flask \ 
Came romping gayly down the hill. 

And over all there swept a stream 
Of subtle music, felt, not heard, 

As when one « res in a dream 
The distant singing of a bird 

I drank the glory of the scene, 

Its autumn splendor fired my vein 
The woods were like an Indian Queen 
Who gazed upon her old domains. 
And ah! meth ] rd a h 
Come softly th r leafy lips 

A mourning over d e by 
That were befor ite man’s shiy 





I never much could 
oft 
whom a crown is pre 


will woo a cross 





I came to think—I know uot 
Perchance through sense of 
losses of my own, that now 
Broke for the first time i 


Of 


to sol 


A fluttering strain of feeble words 
That scarcely dared to leave my br 

But like a brood of fledgeling birds 
Kept hovering round their natal nest. 





‘O loss!” I sang—“O early loss ! 
O blight that nipped the | 
O spell that turned the gold to dross! 
O steel that clipped th 


ids of spring! 
untried wing! 
‘‘T mourn all davs, as sorrows he 
Whom once they called a merchant pri 
Over the ships he sent to sea, 
And never, never heard of sin 
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of association 
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’ fancies, 


ts windings, imagination 


nd the real and the ideal are one. How- 
) po t ever entered there to talk or think 
snonsense; and the old walls, where teak, 
in Indian forest missed, stood side by side 





I 1 uplands and pine from 
woo 1s of Maine. T) he windows, that 
void of their 
I full-freighted 
) deep for any more wistful eyes to watch 
hurrying storm-rack thro 
hat had swung to ia the 

and made the 
’ the dead—all these spoke 
‘al brain of old 
1 to any pathos the high spir- 
laughed and 
as regardless of any 


ven ashore, crystal 
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some steamer, gone 
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Abe Jen- 


3 six rosy daughters, who 


1 and worked, out 


suffering as if sre were the world, and 
sand-hills comprised all life and destiny. 
Poll, the last roi least of the seven, was 
those exceptional creatures that come as 
a nge variety of a flower does, 


igeners in tint and habit as 
th of an alien soil and climate. 
and Martha, Nancy, Jane, and 


it and strong, with 





ind Mary 

were all straig thick 
of 
»~p-brown of 
Roses of the d epest dye bloom- 
rept Ruth, they were never 
r moody; they had their sweet-hearts and 





ir, varying only from the tar-black 
irse curls to the shining de 
s braids. 


their faces; ex 


r frolics, and were altogether common-sense, 
, Wholesome girls as one could find 
could lay claim to peur deeogn rms 


irtues; she was slight and pale, with great 
1 eyes, that oft ictal vague and 
my; her very lips were oe and 
n, roughened and red, offered 1 
to attract the eye, but “es 
magnificent. Of the deepest red, undeni- 


enest 


her bloom 


r purity hair was 


red as is the gh rd coat of a bright bay 
it fell to her t in shining waves, so 

t, so fine, yet so ee that it seemed as if 
splendid growth had absorbed all the beauty 
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sin face and form. But with this peculiar 
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her; and perhaps an actress, perhaps an au- 
r, some star of art, some wonder of vocaliza- 
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r, though its 
sti hut, and locality the 
nd-hills of the Atlantic shore. Yet tl 

ul b y of the child’s—her resplendent hair 
was made her pec = ur torment. To her sisters 
nd father it was red, and only red; and all the 
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jokes that people will waste on that t artist- 


int— 


ic, historic, exquisite were lav- 
ished on Pe lly s led her 
eyes and burning color suffused her face at 
Moreover, her physic 
r to that of her sisters; 
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pacity was far inferi 
slight hands and 
through the rollin 
could not toil at 
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arms could 
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seine; and when farmer from inland 
came down ‘to s: a sturdy fisher from 
another bay hauled up his boat inside the little 
harbor of Squamkeag Light, and trudged over 
to have a talk with old Alt 
who wa.ed out into the mud 

s and flying hair, to dig clams for suppe 





with a leather palm, in true sailor fas! 
d sails by the 
her work. P 


K away to 


who, 
mend fireside, singing *] 
songs at ll’s place was n 
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she shi ther 
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moor , her great luminous eyes fixed on some 
panc a fragment of the wall that hungry seas 


ashore, painting to herself the storm 
she neither heard nor 
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» wreck saw the 
rough love-making that went on beside 


happened that Mary and Martha, the t I 
x farmers up re country, and 
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ried two your 

nt » unpastor: il lives that farming women in Ne 
England must lead l care. 


lives of drudgery an 


Nancy went off with a young fisherman over to 
Fire Island ; Ruth, the oldest, had lost her lover, 
years gone by, in a whale-ship that sailed away 
and was never heard of more; while Jane was 


just about to be married 
Haven scho ‘ Mdse. to Barbadoes,” as the 
shipping-list and Adeline laughed ar 
coquetted between half a dozen of the roughest 
sort. 
There w 
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Adeline’s perpetual giggle, none 


said ; 


re enougn a 


of them 
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sense of her own incapacity oppressed her all 





time; she could not work as they did; an 





of all, the continual feeling that she was ugly, 
‘* red-headed,” ‘* white-faced,” ‘‘ eyes as | isa 
robin’s,” brooded over her s though nd 
made her more sad, more y from y to 
day. Yet though no refinement of spe h ever 


1 no suave 
med her 
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ve been, she 


turned plain ‘‘ Poll” into Pauline, an 
ministrations of higher civilization t 
wild grace into elegance or wove her 
locks into the cr 
is no foster- 
ild into her 
pleasure was to steal 


away tothe shore; 


had her own consolations, for Nature 


and she took this sobbing ch 


nother, 
own heart. Polly’s highest 
out from the cabin and wander 
here, laid at length among the rank grass whose 

ed and glittered the wind, 
1e curling waves of beryl sweep in to 
r, while the spray-bells 
heir crests 


f those 


W in she 
watch ed 1 tl 

leap and break in thund 

were tossed far and sparkling from t 
on the beaten sands, and the crepitation « 
brilliant bubbles crushed beneath the wave scarce 
finished fairy peal 
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its artillery ere another 
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am d overhead, i I ly l . awk hovered 
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no mocking 
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» COM 
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clouds; nilky strawhe rry- i] 
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shower t ) ( 4 ins] ar l ard coat, wrapped in , 
nal-flower ul gl ie thin gra ith | the fire, about as ¢ 

spikes of velvet fire. Not a flower bloss lor| been under the disadyanta 


The *‘ nateral bone-setter” worked | 
it was she who hung the shelf ve th lers on the occasion; an 
chimney with bundles of spearmint, peppermint, und bandaged the yo 
bone-set, marsh-rosemary, pennyroyal, un t is pocket, and beg 


mint, tansy, catnip, swe n, sv ( out and in as a prelimi 


irch bark, part the gatherings of he 1 ram- | and cleared his throat with a vigorous ‘‘ 


at home, part a tribute from her te l ‘“* Well, Sir; well, Sir.” began Doctor H 


ince’s piny, sassafras root, winter-green, and | while he tilted his chair 
| 


» country, who brought Poll only ‘ yarbs” ‘*that job is done, Sir. You will have 1 
tead of squashes for Ruth, the ay ples tha "a procrastinating season with such a fi 
at white teeth. So thing , an is patients, too, we doctors tl 

Il Poll was seventeen, and our stor *, he, he! »! Well, I am pleas 
begins, when Jane’s lover came home and th J e you reciprocate my little joke; ra 
were married, and Adeline betook herself to see’ hard to be lu liciously inclined, Sir, und 


, and the hickory-nuts Adeline | a , but patience is a virtoo, Sir. 
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Nancy, leaving only the eldest and youngest of proximity of corporal anguish. Ahem: sl 
the seven sisters at home for the winter that set you have good grit into you. I expect y 
in early and bitter. The last day of November | become evanescent v« ry rapid if 


} you don’t cat 
was a wild northeaster; rain, that the fierce| a cold, nor overeat, nor overdo the prudent 
wind drove aslant against the hut windows, froze} noway. Do you reside in these parts, Sir? 
as fast as it fell, and while Ruth sat by the stove ‘**T live over to Mystic when I’m to h 


and sewed, drawi ice in a while one of those modestly replie im, Overcome with this t 
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ll, why I should counsel you 





in to this junctu 
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he didn’t know why, no more did 
ng both uncivilized enough to feel and | of 


thout asking why or how, they were not 


Bent was safely convoyed to bed in the queer | set for the ne¢ 
five-angled room allotted to him, he fell ‘Sweat! I 
ep and dreamed he was drawing a seine on | with this here s 





North shore, and a great sting-ray stood up | dy 
its tail and turned into Doctor Higgs; while | bre 
Poll ned to the storm outside, and fan- | eyesters in th 








gh the wild wind, and at length slept ‘*No they 
yto dream. But for all this a great | sturdily, comit 











pagans hailed with wine and roses, wreaths of | it o 
r and | and 


ser, Welcome oftenest with trembling and won- | well as 


myrtle, and dances of joy; but we, sadd& 





Poll knew neither. She never even stopped | I am, s 
] 


} } 


} 


t why he liked to have his bandages renewed place and beh: 
laily, | 


iis black hair smoothed for him, and his | him, looking h 


“1 about the matter; and when Sam | ther,” said Ruth, 





1eard minute-guns and shrieks of | rin’ agin, for’t al 


lest was drawing near to the fisherman’s hut, | ‘* Ha’n’t I had a free 
in silence and secrecy —a guest that | months, ’n you t 





to wonder why she cared no more to search the | a feller can, th 
1 for its treasures or pore over the odd pic- | work out the kit 
wes in their Bible; nor did Sam Bent ever sus- | With which S 


lack ribbon knotted so carefully under the coarse | and interesting 


unately for him, not! cared if his broken arm was not set for six 





x the difference between evanescent and | months, he liked so w his self ed off 
scent. of teacher to Poll, who was learning to read at 
Well, I can’t recommend to you a removal his knee lil child, and listening to his dis- 
latyve spere immediately, Sir. No, Sir, | courses of other lands (as she considered Ma 
| rayther advise you, in order to abrogate and Georgia!) with as much eagerness as if ] 
i as much as possible, to remain had been Hak! yt himself instead of forer 
If any febrifugal disorders was | hand to a coasting schoon pres- 
would concatenate the fracter, Sir, | sure of her 1 s Pe W - 
ry serious! You will want con- | velopments; s! ime f be 
sin’, I think proberble; and if you | the house; she spoke often 
ce this here old gent] in to inhabi- she moved m l] i 





‘* You'd better take a sweat right away, fa- 


taking down the sheaf of bone- 


ssary | rewage 


calk'late I shall sweat enough 
ewin’ in my bones, gal 


don’t yell an’ holler afore d: 





iss my reckonin’, 


up to the fire as he spoke, 
» here nigh on to two 
‘t goin’ for to work 





ght now, and here 
fect, ready to do the most 
ugh I don’t never expect I can 
1 o’ care I've hed along back.” 
im cast a sheep’s-eye at Poll’s 
d—nobody! for she was behind 


ird out of the window at the new 


prospect of an old seine and two 


white collar that set off the muscular throat and | wash-tubs—back-ground asand-hill! But Poll’s 
handsome head above it. Sam would not have | eyes were too misty to see, and her rough, red 
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skin flushed to purple as she heard her father 
go on: 

‘“‘Hold hard, Sam! 
there a’n’t a doubt on’t; old ‘Paphro Bent never 
see a distress-signal h'isted but what he lay to 
an 


you're your dad’s son; 


sent aboard. But you're a young feller, ’n I 
a’n’ta goin’ for to take your vittles ’n put ‘em into 
my jaws. You ken git a bunk aboard of any 
coaster, ‘n get your wages reg'lar, so you ‘bout 
ship and mind your own hellum, I can keep to 
my anchorage, I guess, for a spell; ’n it’s no 
use starving while them gals has got legs to go 
and dig clams. I shall weather it, boy! though 
I don’t say but what you're a good feller to think 
on’t.” 

‘Now look at here, Uncle Abe,” said Sam, 
vehemently, setting his feet as wide apart and 
bracing his hands on his hips as firmly as if he 
expected old Abe to make a rush at him and try 
to upset him; 
schooner with that kind of talk. 


ta’n’t no use hailin’ this here 

I a’n't a goin’ 
I wish I may be 
drownded off Hatteras and come ashore at Point 
Judy if 1 do! Im a goin’ eyesterin’, an’ deep- 
in the Mary Ann, till that 


umatis o’ yours 


coastin’. I a’n’t goin’ away. 


darned 
ill 


*n ef you won't give me night’s 


sea fishin’ 


rhe goes to Joppy, ef it lasts t 
day after never! 
lodgin’s and a meal of vittles here, why I'll go 
over to Squamkeag Light ’n get ’em out o’ Ben 
Gould; With which 
peroration Sam turned away, and Spat ener 
ically into the fire. 

Old Abe held his peace it was hard 
for the sturdy man to own his dependence, to be- 


so there’s the hull on’t!” 
get- 


a minute; 


come useless, and Sam’s strong youth and man- 


hood mixed regret with his simple willingness of 
acceptance, 

** Well,” said he, at last. ‘Lord knows I'd 
foller the sea till I dri ppe 1 ef I hadn’t no rheu- 
matiz, but a rotten hulk a’n’t no use outside. 
You ken take the Ih Ann, Sam Bent; she’s 
easy handled, and she’s cute enough of herself 
to keep school to-morrer, ’n I can tell you the 
lay of the eyester beds tollerble well; but look 
here, young feller, ef I catch you a takin’ a meal 
of vittles or a night’s sleep over to Ben Gould’s, 
you'll hear thunder ’n ketch lightnin’ !” 

** Well, I won't,” laughed Sam, and so the 
matter ended; and old Abe was put to bed with 
the dose of bone-set, and rose no more for long 
weeks. Long enough to Ruth, for a sick man’s 
attendant has no sinecure, but Poll never wearied 
of the lingering days, for a step tramping over 
the sand-hills, and a broad, brown face full of 
honest delight waited to charm the day’s ending, 
and in that anticipation nothing seemed dull or 
dreary. Nor did ever any man have gentler 
nursing than Poll lavished on her cross and un- 
reasonable old father. One hears vast blame laid 
upon lovers for their seeming sweetness and ex- 
cellence while yet love is new, but is not the 
blame unjust? For what can call out the la- 
tent lovelinesses of any character if the one rose 
of life does not win them to the surface? Lost 
in that divine blooming, w rapped in that sacred 
spell, shall not the desert blossom and the sands 





Still a desert 


let us rather bless the tray 


glitter with flowing springs? 
the red sands ; 
than 


‘ sneer at the transformation, §& 
winter wore on, and if in its routine t] 


I 


any bitterness, it was only when s 


t 
over the hut with fierce s« ream and hea 
ions, and Ruth shuddered over her dead 
Poll over her living one! Meanwhile 1 
wrecked Sam Bent- 


he raked ovyst« rs and 
sea-bass, halibut, porgies, 


atures in quantities unknown; d 





and various ot! 
cre 
new oyster bed “inside,” in one of his ] 
ages round Montauk; and made money 
at pleased him even more than it did « 

while he thoroughly enjoyed having a 

go to, and exulted in his pupil’s progr 
had got so far as to read fluently the | 
fairy tales he bought for her in New y 
the first of April. But with April hom 
Adeline, and Adeline being one 


who are 


of those 


born coquettes, great was | 





at finding a handsome young fellow like § 
Bent domesticated in her house, and ¢ 

she immediately began a vigorous flirt 

him. Now Adeline was a sort of woman $ 


and held 
account ; with Poll he was respectful, shy, tit 
yet self-respectful; but he laughed, jest 
romped with ** Addy,” spoke to her as 


were helped her 
} 


had seen before, understood, in 





another fisherma 


clams, and sculled her boat across the 
as much ease and carelessness as if she ] 
Poor P< ll! she did n 
grew cross to Adeline, and silent to Sam. 
thing told her that she ought not 
to her old haunts and neglect her hor 

and Iet her father shift for himself as | 
could; yet Poll did all this, and the sea ar 
comforted her no more 


a boy. t know wl 


to st 


! Neither was sh¢ 
ticularly consoled by hearing, from her slee] 
pillow one night, Ruth remonstrating with A 
line on her manners to Sam. 

**T don’t like to have you make so fre¢ 
Sam Bent, Addy,” said poor prim Ruth, wl 
had never given so much as one kiss to J 
Scranton before he sailed away to be drow: 
and probably regretted it still. ‘*’Tain’t mam 
ly to be a rompin’ round so with a young f 

**Oh law!” laughed Addy; ‘‘jest as ef I) 
goin’ to be stuck up with Sam Bent! I like t 
plague him; he’s ben cooped up all winter wit 
you an’ Poll till he wants a livenin’ up.”’ 
jet Well, *tain’t a good thing for Poll to see y 
a behavin’ so, Addy; maybe she might take t 
them ways, ’n she a’n’t a kind to take things s 
easy as you do, ’n maybe folks would think har 
of her ef she should foller your manners; for y 
never was nothin’ but a kitten, sence you wa 
knee-high to a hoptoad.” 

Adeline laughed harderthanever. ‘* Well, I 
declare!” said she; ‘‘as ef our Poll would ev 
take to kitin’ after a feller like Sam Bent! 1 
guess he woudd feel crawly if she did, poor cretu 
that red hair and pink-red face of her’n a’n’t very 
takin’! With which she resumed her laughtei 
as if the idea was delightfully absurd. 














Ruth gave a little sigh and knit more energet- 
ically than ever; she might as well have exhort- 
ed the sea-spray as Adeline. She never even 
moved her to petulance with her exhortations, 
which would have been some comfort; but Poll 

ed her face to her pillow, crushed and heart- 


and slow, hot tears crept down her cheeks 


r another as she thought of her happy 
r evenings, of Sam Bent’s shy, kind looks, 
|. as climax, of her own horrid red hair and 


igh skin and saucer-eyes. Poor Poll! 

May Uncle Abe’s rheumatism began 
to be for en; his sturdy legs acl:ed no more, 
is back straightened out, and his weather-beat- 
1 face recovere 1 its old look of kindly shrewd- 
ness, and he was as fit as ever to handle the 
Vary Ann; so Sam had been ‘‘ down to York,” 


| got a place as foremast hand on a brig bound 





‘China, to sail the first of June; a good place 
| good wages, yet somehow Poll did not re- 
ve the news joyfully, and she said nothing at 
to Sam Bent when he came to announce it. 
Poll was not magnanimous; but who is- 
among women? ‘That is not their forte; athou 
sand other virtues flourish with them, but this is 
» millennial grace, and Poll owned it not. She 


is as weak, as selfish, as ji 





ilous as a humble and 

sly woman is apt to be when she is in love; and 
I shall not blame her, though I know there are 
plenty who will. So when Ruth had said, quiet- 
ly, “I’m real glad, Sam, but we shall kinder miss 
you,” and Adeline had giggled out, ** Well, that 

first-rate! ‘n I guess you'll have to get me 





1ething real pretty over to Chiny,” Sam miss- 
ed one voice that was, after all, the only one he 
1 for; and looking round, saw Poll’s blue- 
k gown flutter away over the top of a sand- 
hill past the window. ‘‘I declare fort!” said 
Sam, ‘if I ha’n’t left a lot o’ little fixin’s down 
in the Mary Ann ’t I brought from York. Il 
jest step down and fetch ’em.” 

I regret to say that Sam had left them on pur- 
pose, having already learned the strategic lesson 
of lovers, in order to provide some sure way of ex- 
cuse to meet or follow Poll, if she should happen 
to be out of the house. Would he have followed 
her had he known that she ran away to avoid 
him? He might have been a fool for his pains, 
like other men; but it happened he had no prov- 
ocation, so he betook himself to—or toward—the 
Mary Ann; but as soon as the house was hidden, 
changed his course, and followed after the light 
track of Poll’s steps till they were lost in the 
thick beach-grass. Poor child! she had thrown 
herself down in the glittering blades and buried 
her head in her apron. Faster than the clear 
green waves, that rolled relentless splendors on 
the failing shore below, did the heavy surges of 
her first sorrow thunder and sweep above her 
shrinking heart. Sam was going away! that was 
first, and then came in the shame, the self-con- 
tempt, the bitter grief that had racked and wast- 
ed her ever since she overheard Ruth and Addy 
talking about her that unhappy night. What if 
he did stay ? he wouldn’t care for her, handsome 
fellow! How could he bear to look at such a 
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homely thing as she ?—and that dreadful hair! 
so red, and so much of it! If Poll had ever 
read novels, she might have torn it and scattered 
it with highly appropriate gestures ; but she had 
not, so she let her hair alone and only cried, and 
wished she was any body or any thing but Poll 
Jennings: even a little fiddler-crab in its hol 
was enviable, since it never cared for Sam Bent 
and hadn’t got red hair. 

Between the thunder of the surf and the 
checked apron that covered her ears and tried 
to stiile her sobs Poll heard nothing; but in tl 
midst of her passive anguish suddenly a strong 








arm was passed round her; and stunned with 
surprise, she found herself lifted on to Sam 


Bent’s knee. Any woman who knew any thing 


would have sprung to her feet and blazed with 
anger, told seven lies in one brea detied and 
scorned Sam, and sent him to China a broken- 


hearted man, indifferent to sharks and cholera, 





to be rewarded, perhaps, after ten years, with an 
elderly and acetous woman as the meed of con- 
stancy; but Poll was a little fool; she just laid 
her head against Sam’s red shirt, and sobbed 
harder than ever. Sam choked; he couldn't 
speak, and yet he wanted to swear. Finally he 
We 


sputtered out—*‘ Poll! what’s to pay?” No an- 


swer, only a great big sob that seemed to shake 





and made 
it incumbent on Sam to clasp her still tighter. 
So he tried again : 
** Poll, don’t! hold up, dear! 
cryin’ so!” Useless remonstrance; for though 


the little creature in his arms all over, 


don’t keep a 
the sobs ceased, bright drops of salt-water tha 
the sea disowned went hopping down that red 
flannel shirt in a deliberate way, as if they 
didn’t care to, but rather thought it best. 

** Polly!” repeated Sam, in a gentler tone. 

** What?” said Poll, faintly, lifting her head 
and wiping her eyes with her apron. 

**Don't do that! Isee you through the win 
der, and I follered along; for you see, Poll, I'm 
a going to Chiny, ’n I wanted to—I—well—I 
dono— Poll, when I come back will you marry 
me?” 

Poll’s eyes opened wider and brighte r than 
ever; she drew back and looked into Sam’s face; 
her check flushed as she met his steady gaze. 

‘¢ Don’t make fun of me!” said she, piteously. 

Sam’s eyes blazed. ‘‘Make fun of you!” 
said he, indignantly. ‘‘ Why, Poll Jinnins! 
what are you thinkin’ about? I should think 
you might believe a feller was honest when he 
said that!” 

‘“*Oh Sam!” pleaded Poll, with moist eyes. 

*¢ Will you, Poll?” 

‘¢ But—but—oh !” said she, with half a sob— 
‘are you sure, Sam?” 

“Sure of what ?” 

‘Sure you like me?” courageously ventured 
Poll. 

‘*] don’t know nothin’ else I’m so sure on,” 
said he, dryly. 

‘¢ But I’ve got such red hair, Sam !’ 

Sam laughed outright. He could not help 
it. But those great hazel eyes, full of vague 
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Yt y ‘ > 
n down o1 when vou 
m rm, I ha’n’t never see 








mal 
1 vet k 1} ht, 
to't ch 
v t ev 
Witl hdrew 
! kn great bri 
| over nd 
ead into a veil of length a 
ht have co eted | lL she 
Sam’s big brown fist sped the 


t in bright bows up to the sun 
pples over his unoccupied 


d innocently laid one a 











f 
wouldn't ‘a had no better care out 0’ the prettiest a little overdoing hi praise to atone for 
retur betwixt the Reefs and the Banks than I sult, and lifting the coil Poll was twist 
had last winter. Besides il, to my mind your his lips, he bestowed on it a hearty smack 
ir’s a sight prettier ’n most folks’s hull faces ; ** Ha’n’t vou burnt you?” screeched A 
\ if your eyes be ruther big they’re as bright as and Sam could scarce k p a straight fa 
wo starn-lanterns any day, ’n as soft as a gull’s_ saw a tear cloud Poll’s @) 
be. I don’t know what for you want to quarrel ‘*You want your ears boxed,” said 
with your looks, so long’s I don’t.” Adeline, between vexation and laughter. 
A more fastidious man would not have found “ie : be 


gave Sam now so ten- was the upon a slight sculihk 
der, so innocently glad, so trustful; and if Sam. but Ruth remarked to herself that Sam m 
xp ted kiss from Ad 


r the next hour Poll was and smiled as she noticed it; while Poll ki 





it was none the less fer- | attempt 





happy. No more visions of over-sea now; no up her hair and wondered at herself for S 
] ss and coil g lerly 
coms; her tropic had come, and her fadeless he had praised and kissed it. Forgive her, s 
‘st into glowing life. Her beautiful ible reader; I own she was a little fool. 
head safe on Sam’s shoulder, and her face buri d Sam found his way to the sloop, and bi 
in his strong breast, except when he would lift it up the little package of gifts for the girls; Ade- 
up to be kissed, she had no thought for the past line’s red ribbon and Ruth’s silver thimble 


ed the ‘‘red wig” tenderly, | 


lream of tropic shores and unwithering blos- 











} 


future: the « nly *now”’ of life he ld her fast tirely ove rtopped by the delicate collar and l 
ind in its sweet embrac i 





1 of pictures for Poll. But this was natural enough 

mmon life, in the shape of Adeline, came full though Adeline took occasion aft rward to re- 
n the deaf lovers, and remarked, sl] r mark that he must have felt prett I 
‘Well! if you hadn’t ought to be : I ] I 





would have him when he bought them; a re- 
‘am Bent! out here in tl a huggin’ and mark utté rly neutralized by Poll’s naive an 
kissin’ our Poll!” humble ‘* Why, of course he did! 

p with a laugh, carrying Poll with The next morning Sam said good-by ; he was 
him, circled still in his arm. going to Connecticut to see his grandmother, | 
ny Poll now, Addy! I 


who's a better right! 








lon’t know only near relative living, and from there to ji 
the brig. Poll cried bitterly but comfortably, 
**Good Jehoshaphat !” said old Abe, who had. if one may use so unsentimental a word ; for she 
also come up behind Adeline. had a heart full of comfort, and just then it re- 























with snowy sails, emerging and fleeing in 

t silent change; and every day, that 

, Poll strained her eager 

to s Cloud, and every ship 
1 to she watched for, till at 
e news that she had been 8] ken far out 

1 by a returring vessel, and after that Poll 
1 no moré But not now could she spend 

e time in the fresh fields or on the shore ; 

» duties impended over her, and Ruth would 
them be forgotten. Ruth herself had 
under a mother’s care when Jonas left her, 
n trained to those duties in the sweet an- 


n of their exercise in a home of her own, 


| it was with bitter memories that she set her- 
» teach Poll how to ke p house. Cooking 
| washing, ironing, mending, cutting out new 


ments, and refitting o 
a dull routine to Poll before, but now it was 
lly pleasant; her imagination, that hitherto, 

had wandered far and wide on 


but profitless journeys, now drew down its 


mie 35 and void, 





rs for a narrower and more blessed sph 
has its own miracles whether human or 
iey who have known what it is to 


every daily duty, whether trivial or i 


as for one dearest object, toward \ 
ls in « ry leaf and bough, as towat 
can best understand what the A 


nt in charging his Christian flock to do : 
esas ‘*untothe Lord.” But Poll’s idol was of 
l 


uthas yet; she knew and aspired no higher, 





igh Sam Bent’s own earnest, rugged, e\ 





‘ligion had recommended itself to her admi- 
ition and reverence long ago. So she did all 


Vy! 


se things as if Sam were to be directly aided 
id comforted | 


ler in practice as far as she exceed 


y them, and soon surpas 





ability; one’s mind having, aft 


spite of customary sneers to the contrary, an ef- 


t on something besides literary capacit: 
» autumn Uncle Abe discovered that nobody 
on the Shore made chowder like Poll’s, or stewed 
such flavorous dishes from despised haddock and 
lry halibut. Also a tiny bit of mould that 
cretion of years of refuse had formed be- 





t ac 
lind the house, much as it might have on a 
ral reef, Poll had shorn of its rank weeds, dug 
by means of an old fire-shovel, and planted with 
nions, beets, and potatoes; while in one corner 
bloomed and thrived a daily rose-bush, Sam’s 
parting token, brought from New York by Ben 
Gould the day after the ing Cloud sailed. 





~ 


rhose pink buds told Poll a great many tender 
stories as she watched their clean, bright petals 


unfold against the myrtle-green leaves; and if 


ire were a specific for rose-bushes, this one 


ought to have flourished even more than it did; 
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unfortunately they remained re ind red 
eve but she had grown so tidy and so self- 
respectful, her ¢ » dress was al $ so cl 1 





























country I t » mil from M ] 
( down this hot September ) 
ed s she phrased it ] of 
summer. She w » pl h J n 
she | held in tl ime estl t t t 
b ved on | iorme! t t sl Ll her to 
go home with her for a visit, and Poll we 
But though the rich m 1 wet $ 
of Ewefield were | iful « | } r green 
breadth and October spler t re 
unaccustomed eyes, she felt a st lar - 
sail her nd Ss Vs s the ri 
i m hard to breathe; s | 1] 
ind drag i r | V I t il » hie l 
search of gay map! | ( I ve till 
s} was iit ly to nk ¢ ( r-st l 
: : yor 
it acl in bed s I t 
f her m s I 
old cabin i - 
nas gray fal -} Se, § ] l 
pare as it was, looked « la ( 
square room and clean corner ; tl \ $ 
of curd and cl se sickened her 1 
sense ; the quiet of the inland ] Is 
stifle like a shroud She ¢ l not ¢ ‘ 
sleep, or worl id she did not k why, ex- 
cept tl h s homesick nd she } V 
welcor the « d for ] to go hor 1 
wondered at h lf when the sea- d 1 to 
revive her her own little cot to 1 het 
u | ) But a day or two « reasing 
weakness 1 sleeplessness 1 ed the se of 
Poll’s rest] mann und k n the 
steaming meadows of Ewe l, its t rive) 
fogs 1 deep | k swal l of rot veg- 
etation, lurked the breath of 1 ria l a vi- 
olent fever had fastened upon Poll’s w li 
mated frame, id | in to 1 1 burn and 
destroy like an invading army. All Ruth’s 
simples were tried in vain; 1 when the re- 


doubtable Dr. Higgs, the ** nat 
who was al ] 

was summoned, he pronounced Poll to be ‘‘in 
& most vicarious condition—repugnant typhus, 


with a determinacy to digestion of the brain.” 





Perhaps his skill was bet 
for he had at least sense 
bleeding or blistering, 


be 


Te Ly } * . 
oniy sicaness ie Cvyel 

















del 


rious, and the 

















The Ss 
so great, that every bit of 
wn, and at last shaved 
it t s laid way In a 
R t ght—to be all 
Sam should find when he came ba hina 
Days and weeks ]} sed away. November be- 
came D ber, and yet Poll wrestled with t! 
death that impended over h for tl 1 the 
f r was at length mast 1 and al 1, sl 
\ left in a state of infantile weakness, and 
it r juired ull Ruth’s most faithful care to 
keep her in life. Her mind, too, seemed feeble 
s her bod she remembered nothing, cart 
for nothing, but took her food and tonics, and 
l away t day But by the middle of 
Janu s began to bi 1, to say a 
weak words, though evidently Ruth and her f 
ther were her o1 in her delirium 
she had raved | red hair, re- 
rretted it, w t ¢ sed it by ti s 
till even Adeline f uf es of repent- 
al for the pain s had given t poor ¢ 
in times | B v she 1 mentioned 
Sam's nai rs led to ] hair, and th | 
tiie W | r carefi 1] 1d wav in R ths 
drawer wa to t asked for, 1 emed as if 
Poll had fo n—but she only slept 
One warm day in February she sat up by het 
W low, and } eve fell on the bare branch« 
of the little rose-tr something stirred in her 
brain, a moment’s painful struggle to catch th 
fleeting thought: « moment of that exqui- 
sitely painful wandering and groping darkn 
that assails the weak ll and the faded met 
ory, and Poll remembered Ruth saw the keen 
agony of look that pierced her vague eyes and 
died out, almost as qui kly to renew ifs spark 
he flushing and paling cheek, the tremulous 


brightened 


d with a blu 


into certainty, 
h and a smile 


she spoke. 
. l she, “have you heard any thing 
from Sam ?” 


ee Ye s.’ 


drawer fi 


1 to 


refined and well-educated 


wx the letter, which she hand 
Perhaps even you, 
grammar if 


may » its spelling and 


1 
reader, 


her should 


At 
’ 






alive And w I 
wayed Anker the first of June a 1 
uid a Steddy run acrost the atl ; 
r the Ii 
rite for to tell you ag 
rse in my mind for the Port wher 
ik of you ¢ 


wise when I keep Watch. I 


ll and Hoap 3 


w rite in hops 


ry Day and like- 
the 


vr 





seem somehow to sight 











old Cabbin, and the beach-gras a shir all round you, 
1 lay when I ketched you up. deer I am no grate 

t ritin, but I want for to hev you know that I aint 
One of that sort o’ Craft that shifts their flaggs in knew 
Places. I be as trew to my bearin’s as ou r-head 


and I allays rekollects your Bewtiful hare when I see the 
Risin Sun rost the sea, at Pressent f 


your loving frend to ¢ Sam BEN1 


So no more 


nd 





Tears of pleasure filled Poll’s eyes as she read, 


but when came to a sudden 


the last line 
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paleness swept across 
hand ly to her 


gropingly 
soft as a mouse-skin. ‘* Ruth sa 





head it Was sm 





ly, ** where is 








1 more deni quest 
off when you wet ck, Poll; y 

ive got well wit] t i 

P 1 lay back in her chair fai 
Ss said notl at first; but the gs 
tears rolled d n her cheek 1 her 
gathered a look of pain that was s 
the thought that smote her so bi ] 
of Sam; what would he sav? Her } 
was ‘‘the prettiest th about | t 
thought of so far away, that vi | 
see. How she must look! with that 
a strange desire to see herself. She s 
isked Ri to get her some t A li 
sem only; for when she left the room ] 
up and tottered to the glass that hung | 
window. Poor Poll! the spectacle was 
int A thin white face, eyes bigger t] 





no! of a coming cre 
onl slat iy from its extreme s 
Poll turned ¢ she wa iltogether 





ated. Surely she might give up Sam 1 
forever, for the only attraction she had ] 
was gon and she was act ially r¢ l ul } 


sides. She was too weak to be passio1 
appointed, but she laid herself on the b 
rieved and tired child and cried herself t 
A vainer or a more selfish woman m 
fretted and brooded over her trouble 
fever had returned with fatal consequer 


Pi 


rbed in Sam and his fut 
She we 


ll was too abs« 

» so much thought to her own. 

terly for days over her loss—and his; but f 

it as a fact that Sam « 

n he came back, and tried « 
herself to the belief. Al 

succeeded very well till it occurred to ] 


the first acce pted it 
‘T wh 
iy to accustom 
day that he would marry somebody else, pe 
Adeline, and then Poll found she had not s 

ed her trouble before: she could no more fa 
that tl she could the looking-g 
r looked into from that 
ie first herself. But 
not stop to look at her or to pity Sam Bent. 


Spring came stealing on with steady advan 


ought than 
which she had nev 


when sl the weeks 


saw 


constitution 1 
vived in the soft airs and breezes. Her best « 
solation was her old out-of-door haunts; 
though she habitually 
she did not mope or cry—though Ruth wondere 
why she withdrew herself more and more fro 
her housekeeping duties, and even remonstrat 


with her to no effect, except saddening her mot 


and Poll's naturally tenacious 


was now sad and sile1 


deeply or bringing about a brief spasm of effort 
3ut Poll might have looked into the glass by 
the middle of May with good effect—the long 
fever had either renovated some torpid functi 
of her skin, or the long confinement to the hous 
softened and soothed its habitual inflammation 
for now it was smooth and fair as a child’s, at 











ede tiated ane 





every breeze brought to it a light bloom like a 
" her lips were reddened with 
healthy crimson, and her broad white brow had 
lost its burned and tanned look, for she had 
now to keep on her sun-bonnet, missing the 
heavy covering of her hair. Yet, to tell the truth, 
: an embellishment, for her head was 
( ed now with thick soft rings and curls of 
hest chestnut, glossy as the new skin of 

nothing prettier 
could have crowned her forehead, and shaded so 


wild-rose petal ; 


its loss was 


that nut and fine as floss: 
y with her eyes of the same tint, a shade 
r, but softened and deepened by suffering 
There was nobody to tell Poll 
Ruth was glad her red hair had gone; 
, : 





motion, 
not say so for fear of hurting h 
feelings, and old Abe did not un 
' t tl vne i 


y figures, red cheeks, 


( rstand any 
J } 

f r 
Ors i 









lack eyes—a type rather forced on his ad- 
miration by repetition, till now he preferred it 
Adeline had been since March 
to see Nancy at Madison, and nobody ever came 
to the hut whom Poll was willing to see now; 

she kept by herself, and wai 
for Sam’s coming, iat 


from habit. 





1 with sad pa- 
» might tell him 
what she expe ted and have it over with. 
But one rarely does just what they mean to 
beforehand; and the Flying C 
New York without Poll’s hearing of her arrival 
for two days, and Poll hersel 
chair reading, was *‘ taken all aback,” as her fa 
ther said, one bright June morning, by the 
heavy “thud” of a box set down on the sill of 


? was safe in 


f, sitting in her low 


the door, and the quick jump of a man over it. 

* Why, Poll!” said Sam, after the first unre- 
sisted kissing was over, holding her off to look 
ut her, ‘I shouldn’t ha’ known you!” 

‘No, I guess not!” said Poll, with quivering 
lips. ‘* My hair is all gone, and—and Sam, I 
look so—I know—” 

‘Look so!” interrupted Sam; ‘‘I guess you 
do! why you've ben : 

**Oh, Sam, don’t! 
harder to bear than she had expected, and th 
tears would come as she went on—‘‘ I know I am 
as humbly as a crab, but I sha’n’t feel hard about 
you, Sam. I know you can’t love me. I 
I—” Here came a big sob. 

** Jethunderation!” roared Sam, getting up 
his biggest expletive, ‘‘you humbly? You're 
handsomer ’n a picture this minnit; why Poll!” 

‘**Sam!” said she, indignantly, ‘‘don’t! Do 
you think I don’t know?” 

“Yes Ido,” said Sam. ‘‘ Hold hard a bit!” 
With which little exhortation he put her down, 
and went to his chest. Oui of its capacious in- 
terior he drew a great bundle, done up in folds 
of canvas, wads of cotton, and wrappings of 
Chinese paper, which at last peeled off under his 
clumsy fingers, and displayed the prettiest little 
dressing-case of black lacker, studded with gold 
flowers and butterflies—its four drawers sur- 
mounted by an oval mirror in a frame of the 
same material. Sam triumphantly hoisted the 
whole of the affair on the top of the bureau, and 
catching up Poll in his arms, held her up and 


and got made over!’ 





aid she. Somehow it was 








1g 





TOO SENSITIVE. 


asked her to look. Oh what a ] 
there! <A fair, sweet face, wit 
either cheek ; its tender, panting mouth just part 


: : 
ed over little snow-white teeth; its great brow1 





glow o1 


eyes moist and bright with the tears they h 
but just shed; and a head wreathed with silk) 
ringlets whose coils caught the lig 
bronze lustre as lovely as rare: 
dress and white ruffle identified her 





said Poll, with a little s 
ean to say 






v that a’n’t hansum ?” tri 














Here’s a reef!” said Sar 1 1 
to dawn on his 1 1. ‘Well, Iam s ] 
aback myself. I don’t thinl | I 
man like me had oughter ask sech a three-deck 
to marry him! Poll, I b'lieve I n ul 
my flag; I can’t expect you to keer for me n 


“Poll turned round and looked at him: th 





was no mistaking the sparkle of that deep gray 
eye. Poll dro} her head on his s 
She could hear light la r he had 1 
pl ln 
Y sam, » 1 bs ( n » I cl I 

] 5 ¢ { } ‘I'm s ud! 

The black lacker dr ca mewhat \ 
and tarnished, stands now in t spare 
ber” of a hous t the foot of S 





keag Li 


and Sam 


1ouse; for Ben Gould was drown 


got his situation. 


In the upper drawer 
of the pretty luxury a mass of red hai 
wavy, is coiled away, and tied up with an India1 
ribbon that smells of 





indal-wood ; 
vn again down to the hem 
of her dress, and its beautiful coil is as brig] 
ever, though no longer red. Sam off 
divorce, now ané then, on account of 
liness ;” but at the last : 
yet accepted—“on a 


Poll demurely says. 


nings’s hair has g 








TOO SENSITIVE. 

N going through a street in Boston not long 

since, we heard one young woman say to an- 
other as we passed, ‘* Ain't you too sensitive ?” 
The young woman that spoke was healthy, strong, 
and handsome: the young woman spoken to was 
sickly, weak, and plain. The contrast was so 
striking that, though we walked at a rapid pace, 
it was by one glance stamped upon our mind 
The words also deeply impressed us, set our 
brain to work, and kept us long a thinking. 
As we walked we mused. ‘‘ And thus,” we mur- 
mured toourselves, “the powerful and the favored 
treat the complainings of the feeble and the un- 
favored : 
blings of the disappointed and the unfortunat: 
The more we reflected the more import did th 


thus the successful listen to the grum- 























s l We felt that tl was much 
f hur character revealed tl rh ther r 
the s} f these 1 s is very common in the 
y rid. 
We have no tol tion for wl ind we 
ve no } for s. They are among th 
t to ting of s l pests. Aff 1 sens 
lity lisgustit morbid sensibility is vexa- 
! t of all is the drawling doleful- 
! i h certain self-consecrated martyrs 
juaint ( who h 5 } 
l ire enough to listen to them I 
st vho is truly the real sufterer. ‘J 
t 1 ones have no mercy » com- 
without consid Lor? se, t 
to tl extremity of endurar { 
\ g torture, and care 1 for t 
pain il ll S1b1 to I if - 
no |} 1 to r looks | 
I i his stifled ns. We | | 
cle! L | ch 1 n tl du ot le 
1 ] otl rs | rd ns W { i 
V t t vould |} Ss we 1 to} h 
a ees on 3 duty of peopl 
r own burder In this matter of | ! 
rdens re is seld any 1 } ity ] 
n ly all on sid nd t - 
ly of burd ll on the other Or pel fur- 
nishes t load, and another person has to car 
i Such persons are entirely opposite in char- 
ter and class. ‘The martvr-side of et S 
the most re and the most repugnant to in- 
ict turally the side which 1 ilists t 
t strenuously urge; but needful in neral 
1 ae | the urgency may be excessive l un- 
! nab] The constant exhortation i ( 
yf S € t/ yf ( 
rhink and work for the comfort and happi 
of your brethren; but as to your own lot 
r nt, even joyful, with suffering and sacri- 





itive ¢ 
nd de 
they are voi 
Mostly they are 


t 


. is posi 
demand for patient or heroic will a 
as they are riven 
meaning. } 
commonplaces; full of sound, 
They too often, also, seem 
‘ rity as of substance. At 
they seem void of the conditions which 


ordinarily 
serious 


only rhetorical 


f 
id 








belief in the s ; 
ly the most eloquent in urs 
s } } 


+} 
tl 


incerity of those who are frequ 


ingthem. We could 
h any numb 





particularize this statement, wit 





ind variety of examples; but we wi 
the least seeming of unfairness, and we must 


s to verify it from their own ex- 
d in their own way. One remark 
be safely risked: m the 
lf-denial often appear to be in situa- 


hey 


leave our read 


those who insist « 
Inty of s 
tions very favorable to self-indulgence, and t 
lo not at vith their 
They may be sincere; but their 


all seem out of harmony 





rity has no convincing evidence, and, just- 
ly or unjustly, it is suspected. 

Withal, in actual life in western and modern 
civilization, this passive theory is always in a 
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State of chror col ctior Putt ’ 
view « cknow!l l sins, eat l of 
most purely intended conduct is at vai 1 
m y of our ul i i pte L prec pts W 
say in words, Be r ye o1 anot rs] 
but, in fact, many of us try as best w 
each man shall mak er | his 
Yet, if this could | t eved 
be sim] to ll te the \ t ¢ 
der of slavery. weakly od y 
mor: submi to tl rongly } 
| lly indust 1 ld be workers { 
lv idl The g s would be 
of the base; t t bar of t 
i: a i the pr for t 
hearted t of erous 
aupes ol } | the care-takers of 
tl So, toa g1 ree, itis: but 1 
not s l i t! t 
active lif 1 ] ! l 
What right ] | to load « S 
bles? or what ible « 
on ot! Ss to cy e | ? q) 
d ) th! W ] 
) + ‘ yt] lut 1 of ‘ - 
ta Y nd to 1 ¢ A 
on! " \ ] { } nd} 
t de, but the best mea 
fit to the otl R compl : 
esisting submi r¢ | for 1 
commonly are the 1 of | A . 
n ( 5 « l 3; her ! in 
to the of 11 ( 
I lf of f le ] h, and by- l-by t 
two old women 1 of on Had t] 
ter had the « 1 the cons 
God and Nature ] l, s brave 
r own ld have been made bk 
roup of joyous lives mig clustered 
ther and the mother, who had in I 
stamina of old Parr, instead of being a q i 
lous and cross-tempered hag, would hav« 
to reverend and sunny age, surrounded by | 
nd happy faces. She we ld, long y 
have forgotten her rheumatism, het hi t 
extreme delicacy of her ] | 
tenderness of stomach rat 
i’ the bud”—consumpt 
it her lungs for three qu \ 
father tyrannizes over hi t 1 
with arbitrary caprice, prever 
from settlement in life, an f’ 
tion or advancement; the gra nd be t 





t 
] 





mi society are lost to it in ob- 
scurity, and manhood which might have added 
to the stre neth and gl ry < f the state, has n r 
been cultured or matured. These children sub- 
mit, and are called ‘good; but they would 
have been better had they acted out th 
right and reasonable wills against the 
injustice of wrong and unrt asonable fancies. 1 


cht have adorne 














the same way a father often sacrifices himself 


and the rest of his family to some worthless son 
ind 


or daughter; or a kind brother does so for a 
vain and frivolous sister; or a loving sister does 


so for a scoundrel brother; and most frequently 





TOO SENSITIVE 


way thi 
ing for one’s self, 
» dow 


trine is loud- 


st belongs 


] 


00d 


ness in most of the 


it is at the same time 
may convert or cure 


ims ol 


rarners the m«¢ 


and they deem it to t 
t to tax them even 


his is right, most 1 


n 


ry unworthy to take adva 

suffer t 
» mean luxury of expression. 
bur 


1es 


, and make them 
rous man bears his own len to 
t, and wills not, if he can, that any one 
lse shall feel its weight. 
‘e are not, as we have said, tolerant of whin- 
and ours are not the ethics which give en- 
wement to unreasonable exaction, or teach 
» merit of unreasonable submission. 
Still, we would not push our principles into a 
ism. This would be a 
inatural as it would be unchristiar As it is 
» to the 
1 be most self- 
1 unchristian to withhold sympathy from 
in the case of others. 


man 1, 


iard and unfeeling stoi 
iot in nature to be in ourselves insensib] 
mains and griefs of life, it 

ish an 


wouk 


If there may be un- 
so, too, there can be uncharitable 
sal. There are instances manifold in which 
sufferer 


the bears the stinging arrow in the heart, 


but never puts sorrow into words, or tells any 
one of the hidden anguish. What a long, fear- 
ful, unsuspected martyrdom was that of Caroline, 
queen of George the Second! With a fatal can- 


cer for years eating away her life, she had to 


torture : 
would tall 


kin Ine 
Paris. 
weepers, feast 
any body, suit 
the 
your vit: 


and if 


cant 


enoug 

fox which he 
t eee 
But 


ing will sometimes, as by force, let some involun- 


hid in his breast: 


its 
il 


he most heroic and the most self-endur 


tary sighs escape them. Sad and bitter thought 
will come to those who walk on shady side of 
life, and when fancying they are alone they 
will sometimes groan aloud: if those walking 
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ide of life should perchance hear 
he gros et them not conclude the nature 
om which it bursts cowardly or weak. Who 
r and how desperate has been 
the heart succumbs? If at 
it may be but to 


nd 


long 
befo 
, an ] 
to renew the battle, a 
And if in confide Ss] 
of friendsh hi 1 can 
Take tl 


ditations., 


even weeps, 


i ce 
troubles into words, the ear 
isten to them col 

started in 

ll of health—had strength 

lot he was, 

n contented. is hoy 


> Was joyous. 


tl lly. case 
these m«¢ 
coul 
was com 
I ne wt 
heerful. SI und 
_W 


Lif 


, pleasure, admiration, love. f 
and all her feelings were gladsom« 
lverrest ness or 


ive 


if not understood 
yet agrec 


in its 

in 

*] 

ght 
in 


able 
who 
the we: 


brou 


eceeded like the changing measures of a song. | alle 
How could she underst the 
l n- 


the lonely, the undefinable sadness, th 


lor rs, t f a life 
» of her own ? Why should she? 
1 that she could, or or 


1 should it be expected 
1 it be ¢ xpect d or desired ? All that 
wanted. 


restless pining, suf 


und 


hopeless fancies, « the 


er companion 
wonder if the living world seemed « 
companion, and the natural world dark, and 
nee itself a slow and toilsome journey 
in these suppositions taking 
| 


which so powerful 


bject in this pape 


us influences, 
it is our « 

iply natural experiences. 
1its that we view the present and oth- 
The weaker companion here could 
mm the not be- 
ungentle or unloving, 
nderstand the weaker. 


+} 


no sympat stronger 


ry fre 
stronger 
ut because she could not 
poke an unknown language to her. 
for 


e the 


: weaker s 

The stronger had no inward interpretation 
I poken words. ‘Tl 

vords she had yet to le would 

, and experience, knowledge. 


arn, when trial 


ing experience 
he could only answer to her 
murmur with, ‘‘ Ain’t you t 
ive! Perhaps this was the 


t that 


a sis- 
oO st 
ensitly 
iad ever ventured to speak ¢ 
ich was long a hidden pain, and whic 


and carefully kept to herself 
l 


back again upon s 
» will hold her secret closely, an 
grave. 
illustration will stand for a large 
ther trials and experiences, which it 


ir 


or tiresome to bring forward 
and singly. We hay / 

inciple, and any one can test or verify 
\ples every day, and in every circle. 
our indifference to troubles 


useless 


Our idea—that is, 
» not feel or « 
'y experiences in our more outward 
) hard-heartedness in the mat- 


which we in not feel—may be il- 


lustrated 


There is n 


life. 


to wl 
personal consci 
iterpart. 


pity, 


tion, 
Wi 
W hy ive, 
ese ¢ 


tand 


eel if we hs 


we tell 


r. | pearanct 


.e living meaning of such | p 


to give sympathy 
to the degree that we 


sufferer 


and 
ent with the 

lunity of f 

an not ¢ 


IT 


com 


as 


wl 


wh ut ¢ 


en f 
»must stop. So far as we f 
and, and so far as we 
e pe 
within 
pierce, 


} 


can underst 
uliar and indi 


that 


thi into tr 


atnize l 


not enter: there 


hich we can not 
1ousm as neithe 


If great afilic 
imanity ha 
n often help where we « 


in 


it i 
s always the resour 


mon | 


ana we ¢ 


‘stand. t, | 


er owever, 
fail in the al 
their troubles, 


1 very minor or 


iculty bec 


vy i 


‘e consider 


lift 


it 


our ¢ mcs 
Our trie 


his 


become 
not 
not 


nee, that 


instan 
1ety He eithe 


tted to him, or 


ently resper whatever bé 
he It, 


: either hi 


is n ks, duly re 
station that s« 

the station that w 

about station. In 


10n to 1 


or we have all 
are indifferent 
ases we are not in the pos 
friend. We have all 
not theref | 

Or we have a 


we 


our 
we can 
id not. 
l so we ca 10t 

» had less. 


can not 


imagine wl 


we 


fact; and to any arguments we 
turn against us all these object 
rd posi 


him that 
inward worth and wisdom alor 
ality | 


he may deny this statement. 


sition is reality—at least, 
individual nob 


+1 
ine ¢ 


he talent, l ’ 

procured for him his title. 

lyal re, and i is even f 
But, further, outward } 


as the exponent constant 


position is an a 


a real influence. 
m is reality 
lent, character, and successful activity. 
lastly, outward position is reality not only 
cial power, but as an incitement, as an in 
tensive force, as an authority, as & means < 
f and even 1 
of moral impression, The desire for posit 
improves the commo! 
It becomes 


and activiti 


purpose, yx 


fixi public attention, 


arouses mental energy, 
mind, and glorifies the great. 
centralizing influence to faculty 
and gives to endeavor direction, 
sistency, and end. It stamps on what a mat 
does a certain sanction which enlarges the ind 
vidual to the magnitude of collective numbers, 


is wor I 


ls the grandeur of tl 


and confers on h 
Suppose 
PI 


nation or the sovereignty of the state. 
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it Demosthenes uttered the same words to the 
zkmen in his sword-factory that he did in the 
yurts, the council, or the assembly; would they 
m the same words to these workmen them- 


the public 


»s as they heard in orations ? 
se an obscure man could think like Burke, 
or speak like Chatham; would he 

k, feel, or speak in obscurity ? or, if 
would recognize it, or who would 

It may be said that such men would 
smselves into station. This has nothing 
lo with the supposition—it does not weaken, 
ngthen the argument; for it shows that 

It goes still further: it 
m is a necessary element in 
An ordinary man in pub- 
station has a value given even to common- 
e words that eloquence itself can not obtain 
Eve- 


- seeks position. 


pos 


tion of power. 


s that 


genius Win in more retired situations. 
Sunday there is nobler and finer speech in 
s of pulpits throughout Christendom than 
of the most brilliant men pronounce in 
3 not preacher in a thousand 

; to the fame of an orator. Is it, then, that 
nce is one thing in the pulpit and another 
No. What, then, is the differ- 
The difference of position. The preach- 


iks to a congregation, the senator speaks 


vet one 


» senate ? 


and for one orator in the senate there 
1ousands in the pulpit. And it is the 
th moral influence. The peasant of worth and 
sdom is not less elevated than the celebrated 
or worker; but the peasant’s elevation is 


Ms 5 


same 


dimly seen even by his family and his 
rhood—that of t 
ker lasts during time, and is seen and known 
all the world. It is therefore to no purpose 
t we reach 
He may be feeb 


t if we say to him, ‘‘ 


he celebrated sage or 


argue; we do not our friend’s 
le as well as ambitious; 
Ain’t you too sensitive?’ 
»may but prick the sorest spot of his infirm 
an to soothe. 

vid as to what they con- 
N ) doubt 


re extremely 


| irritate when we m« 
Men alse become mor! 

r the measure of their own merit. 
there are often judgments that a 
false and painfully unjust; and if the ill-treated 
are indignant and complain, it is often from a 
righteous truthfulness, and not from egotism or 
envy, vanity and moroseness. The mature vet- 
eran sees a youth sent to command him; the 
ray-haired curate finds in his old age the par- 
sh which he has faithfully served for half a cen- 
ry sold to a sporting parson, or given to the 
shop’s son-in-law; the bold and honest politi- 
ian, true to his constituents and loyal to his 
country, sees that for his independence he is ex- 
cluded from office, and for his integrity fails of 
re-election, while the worthless rise to power, 
and unprincipled praters win the popular suf- 
frage; the diligent, skillful, and faithful mana- 
rer of a mercantile firm, who has been the archi- 
tect of its wealth and greatness, who has thrown 
his life into its capital, sees that year after year 
he remains a servant, with no chance of rising to 
the dignity of a partner, while the place that he 
has severely earned is bestowed on some idler 


with full purse and empty pate; superannuated 
dismissed uy paltry pen- 


h like in every « 


nnu 
and worn-out, he is 
If th 

of life, compl 


meet t 


na 
sion. se, and sui partment 
iin, we must not blame them, n¢ 
m with the ‘ 

4 ” fi . t} r 
r virtue. it will 
it to the foolish, 
judge them falsely, 


own merit, t! 


cold inquiry, ‘* A 
sensitiveness 


be eqt 
imagi 


SAV who 


because they do n 
y have one standard of 


itly 
Th 


» outside h 


judge then 
the 
will be useless to try to reconcile t 

not only differ¢ nt bu 
hicl 


ubjec 


It 


standards 


another. 


ir 
It 


ive 


se 


t opposit Chey are con- 
Hegel could harmo- 


ive idea of their d 


tradictories w 
The 


their own minds 


1 not even 


nize. t serving in 
of it 


ulsive, 


and the objective idea in 
the minds of others are, rey 


each of each; them, 
he has brought 
objective in a most difficult ex 
ias been hitherto regarded by 
the i probl 


if any one can harmonize 
into union the subjective and the 
imple, and solved 
what | 
impossible 


as most 
physics. 
If, theref 
that his arti been accey 
Magazin 
‘ful 


to him, 


ou and tells you 
ited by this 


him, cord ‘ ‘ 
care of your nervous system, and st1 

If a friend 
speech and has the 


digestion.” of yours m 
grace te 
deepen 
he will get 
ked him. " 
is the maxim of all manly energy ; 
1 his efforts have been 
gain to 


prostrate it 


the stuff 
tle those who 
‘“¢ Try again,” 
and if one fails at last, a 
wise, his loss, in the lon 


is in him 


Ino 


ymes 
So, a military commander, on tech- 
is pr 
innihilation to the enemy, 
j ive and kicking, 
think—abide sue, but do not 
dogmatize or pr If a man 
you on his wond icial sagacity, 
n in a state of chronic fail 


ut do not lend him your 


her if 
others. il 


nical reasons, tells you why | found strate- 
gy shoul een £ 
but you see that the enemy 
forbear, wait, 
hesy 


Np 
rful 


ul finan 
yet always b ure, list- 
en to him patiently, b 
money. 
Still, there are always in t rld men who 
1 do not gain it. The 
me way they 
l not 


he v 
merit success an are ei- 
ther in advance of their time, or in 
do not understand it, and so tl 
feel them, or soon 
to the thinker—t 
er—the enthusiast, 
dent for liberty 
liberty—say not to him 
i ‘ Ain't y too sensitive } 
and then 
the absurd way in which the 


time 


singer > work- 


divinely ar- 


he writer— 
whose genius is 
and goodness, righteousness and 
1, downcast, 


” 


when he is sac 
and disappointed, in’ 

We have a f 
we close. One is, 
loctrine of compensation is generally presented. 


w reflections to make, 


As a person hears it commonly stated, it would 
almost seem to be a misfortune to be handsome, 
stout, and healthy; to be well-born, rich, and 
educated. Nowthis isall nonsense. It 
indeed, that in comparison with a living soul 


is true, 
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aman mi 
» the cynic 


‘tue among the d 
> wealthy it i \ id ie individual, it 
of course. 1umanity comprehend mmui 
Still more absurd are the us r I you at once relieve them from tl 
consolation or offer assistance 


+ 


i! 1 ri Ma jl 9 bi * daily lif 
than the actual afflic ; eeb 


I . rture. e would tell them to liv 
the manner of his wound ) vitt L ] : 


A stalwart fellow came beside 


carry that,” said Hercules. 


: mistake o loct 
said 


rine. 
isolation. We simply m 

ig tain that there are all through life certain 

litions of experience, which only similar « 

tions of experience can in ret; and that 

real and it 

s mind-sy1 


ldikins, * You'd 
or you're nothir 


f gratitude bubbling up in th interpretation is essenti 
Doddikins, and for the moment blunted him to 
good-nature in the heart of Her- 


gracious, and to hit the 


sympathy. But the want 


hy or heart-sympathy is n 


t between grief and apathy, is the 


always enoug 
few possess of 


giving consolation. 


no peculiarities of int 
ion is present, according to Sterne 


g , multiply them. But 
0 soon; when affliction is past, 
there is a space vhich you must 


consolatior 


it is too late: 


as to suc 
ly individual, silence is most I 


self-reliance and self-« 


Lurance, 
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heroism. Let each, in meek and magnani-| of talking sympathy—which at the most can 
is spirit, bear the pain, which others can not | only be conventional and verbal. Generous ret 
or help, within himself: and no man that | icence on one side—kind reserve on the other. 
$ h is own personal or moral individuality | This is what, on both sides, is sincere, just, and 
ibble of his inward sufferings, whether re- | true; true to nature, true to honesty, true to the 

| 


or blameless, and grieve or humiliate | best goodness, and to the purest sanctities of hu- 


nds by exacting the task-work from them | man life 


EDWIN OF DEIRA. 
BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
BOOK I. 
Wr bles ha pe rein from off the bloody field And all the soft green bottom of the gorge 


‘dwin with a score of followers fled | Was strewn with hermit stones that sideways leaned, 
rd King wes ild’s border—thither drawn Smooth-cheek’d with emerald n Here Edwin 
which was twin-brother to despair paused 
King Redwald, though to him un To quench his thirst, and rising, was aware 
his father’s friend, whe mul la Of a gay youth th: from off a rock 
beyond the vapor-burdened hills With cordial greeting and toward him came 
elbert upon the fliers swooped Slender as any girl: the golden hair, 
va on pigeons, striking down That plenteou unto his shoulders hung, 
Edwin ‘scaped, but ’scaped as one | Divided, gave to view a happy face 
from the Morecambe tide, that brings Pure red and white as apple blo m « 
jain ant taetieenned sands He was a page, h id , 
ck-horses, and the crack of whips. And g r thither rg 
the steed of steeds beloved Quoth Edwin; ‘and have trav« 
» heart and fell; and with a pang If it mislikes thee n ani 
er than that which oftentimes is felt Poor as mine own, may kill a w 
man death-beds, Edwin left the corse So without farther parley on they 
y the unseen raven from the ing : One blithe in spirit, and a , 
rful lest the villages of men As goldfinch swinging on a thistle 
t babble of his steps to Ethelbert, The other sad of brow, ¢ ti 
to sweep that way with « louds of horse, As homely as the sparrow 
rht rude wastes and heathy wildernesses Its whole life long upon a smoky 
h which the stagnant streams crept black and | And as they walked, the strang: 
sour. Grew garrulous on Redwald ¢ 
ming on a string of traffickers, To him the Prince 
n mules bound for a town, he hid The kingliness behin« 
hollow of a ruined oak ‘ A ray that dazz ithd 
» evening steaming from the ground ‘*Redwald,” he said, ‘“‘ was grey and 
tar wink; then, signaled by the owl, A man that, rooted in a bitter past 
hiding stole. When earth was red Drew sap enough to keep the trunk aliy 
f sun he passed into the land But not enough to make the foliage g 
en, by many a wing be-clanged, His seven sons, hound-footed, falcon-ey 
> he journeyed, while o’erhead The maddest men for hunting, who « 
idy heaven streamed from east to west, No more than could the winds.” 
im in vapor, keen in azure gulfs, speecl 
h stars pressed forward to their bournes. | Brightened li water round a sunbeam. 
d thrice in wilderness he saw The Court is richest in a maid tha 
far-meandering lake beneath the moon, Like silence after hoof and bugl 
r in silver round a woody isle— Who owns the whitest hand, th 
ike he oft had heard of. And he knew Air touches, sunlight sees. And 
her day would bring him to the Court Who in the task delights, with every 
grey King who for his father’s sake And glow is dressing her, so that t 
1 shelter him in this his sore distress. Shames yesterday, to-morrow sh 
From this height soon he fell and ‘g 
xt morning, from the sandy hills he saw The petty spites and scandals of th 
are blue desert of the sea flow out How the King’s frown had dimm he warrior’s 
ering wrinkles ‘neath a cloudy dawn; arms, 
when the sun burned through the mists, and How the proud lady scorned the faithful knight, 
grew How all that day the forests would be loud 
s of blinding splendor that out-rayed, With hound and horn, how ‘twas the King’s intent 
l into the valleys. On through woods, That night to give a feast to all his lords, 
dless meads he passed, till at the hour Himself upon the dais. As Edwin winced, 
fiercest is the light, he weary came The page turned smiling. ‘‘ See, my tongue runs on 
1¢ that broke down from the hill Of court and courtier, princess, prince, and king, 
‘ith many a tumbled crag: a streamlet leapt [ indful of thy business! Let me know. 
From stony shelf to shelf: the rocks were touche Per ace in me resides some little power 
By purple foxgloves, plumed by many a fern; To gain thee audience of a mighty lord, 
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\ } 1 r all 1d his } Sa for the tl rht that Bertha slept 
M 1 the world as } 18 itse] I ld pl roofed 1 he 1 , 
I I with a sé of | nicl rhe | k bl midnicht th it rv pul 
| le forth a brid y nt hr har } “ c y g ¥ ] it lerness 
I t was to see them on tl ’ I hicl lived uneasily a fear 
rl l i Tl t him still awake And now. hic] 
r} There burned uy the mountain's craggy to 
( Their rney’'s rosy signal On they went; 
N isl And as the day ad 1, upon a ridge, 
Now gl I TT w their | hadowed by a cloud 
Nov 1 Ar ! r but a moment on the steep 
H r r A sunbeam touched i to rain; 
8 i led And lo the town lay glear ‘mong the woi ls, 
And ! And the wet sh S we ight. As nig tl 
| c 
I The town was emptied to its very babes, 
| y And spread as thick as daisies o’er the fields. 
mul At height of noon, The wind that swayed a thousand chesnut cones, 
Wi shining from the woods afar in front, And sported in the surges of the rye, 
The Prince beheld the Palace gates, his heart Forgot its idle play, and, smit with love, 
Was lost in its own beatings, like a sound Dwelt in her fluttering robe. On every side 
In echoes. When the cavaleade drew near The people leapt like billows for a sight, 
ro meet it, forth the princely brothers pranced And closed behind, like waves behind a ship. 
In plume and golden scale: and, when they met Yet in the very hubbub of the joy, 
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‘ Among tl 
n Bertha, br 


D 
! 
thing graciou 


but smiling face for th 


, brightened colors. L 
Beloved of all the happy, often sought 
In the slow east by hollow eyes that watch 
She seemed to husked and clownish gratitude 
That could but kneel and thank. Of indu 
is the fair exemplar, as she 
r maids; 


try 

and eve ry d i\ 

he needy stranger at her gate 

sloth and rudeness fled at her apy : 
men blushed and curtsied as she pass 
ving word and smile like pr 

, wi 


1ere on pillows clustered childre 


shape of light she floated through their dreams. 


rn strug 
ss Pala 





lr 
lrean 


\ vdr l of. 
ade every arm a cradle, everv v 
sut when the gentle Queen was growing pale 


tarlil 
Star-iik 
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baby brow, that yet wilt wear a crown! 
y hand, that wilt the sceptre hold! 
i, art beloved of our Brother Christ; 
carries all earth’s children in His heart 
; heart more tender than a mother’s is. 
ld stands ever at the foot of Christ. 
inders from Him into manhood. Ma 
And when the resting ¢ 
rid is done, 
in His « rown, 
With that he 
g me and the child again, and went, 
r his strange words burning in my ear 
igh the night I dreamed a graciou 
1 a garden full of tlowers, and full 
i—children fair and 
on palle ts stretched—and when the 
last, they smiled the happic 
k reddened, from the cor 
imong their fellows ‘neath the 
t his foot a chain of children broke, 
od mv Re ught 
k the fairest flower of all the flower 
1 hiding-place of s} 
and then | wok 


1 w 
1 wander not! 
1 His heaven when the we 


jure souls as jewels 


t thou shine fairly set 


aj pl -cheeke 


1 bw these 


gner; and metl is one 


ring 


ve King ponder « 


if it to read, 
of somethin had 
and the thin ere 


ed through crimson vapors, : 


l o he 
evening fell, 
r 
ed in the d 
King disme 
1 o’er the 
tar-like, 


rkness like a burned-out brand, 
and within hi nt 

the cresset | 

ilk 


unted, 
tter by 
hung beneath the 
robber clan was 


rholds raz 


n the 


strol 


trodd 
i—uy 
inest sunshine, when the | 
heaven spread the winnowed 
fields 


} " 
i\ eart 


ike the loose hay o’er th 
King rode homeward with a moo 
1 all his lords behind, a goodly train. 
1, when they reached the Palace, in a hu 
the weather on the leader’s brow 
followers dressed their 
steed, 
ging the careless reins upon the neck, 
entered. In the high hall sat the (Queen, 
gher maids. They, ging, sat and sj 
carded 
truggling battle-piece of horse and man, 
i flying standard, terrible of look. 
red drops trickled down the soldier's brow 
nhelmeted. 


lled a wiid eye, and snorted angry breath. 


own 


sin 


wool, She silent bent above 


The central charger, speared, 


Almost the trumpeter was heard to blow, 


ead man to fall on man with iron sound. 
A thing that billowing on a gusty wall 
linking faggot light, with strangest life 
Might shake a gazer. By her stood the child, 
Grave for his years, with a most earnest eye, 
Watching the nimble fingers at their task 

Upon the pictured folds. In broke the King— 

In many a grisly crease the thing crept down, 
While Bertha rose and sought his open arms, 

And raised a face no higher than his breast, 

here to be kissed and kissed. And while he hek 
rhe upturned face within his mighty palms, 

Like one with a great cloud upon his mind 

Chat makes it dark, he broke out, ‘‘ Dearest wife, 
I cannot rid me of the strange discourse 
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Idest with the m ume and went, 


in that « 
lant gods I 


is one race of kings 
thing fixed Will 


eir earth's sceptres, but 


Ip} 
Is there n death 
homes, 

the wisdom, and the 
inder when they 


in heaven? a 


win from the rushes 
Loss ui s high 's the 
Wear y ame the d 
Mocking me with thy mother’s 
When wilt tl head a gallar 
W here he 


earest to m 


, 
weak 
hild 


man hither ¢ 


on the floor the King set down the 
And called out, ‘* Let the poor 
He shall have justice. Then into the hall, 
the ame roughly cl 
ck with sea-weed. Wild his face 
waste places an 
t share of h l 


hall he stood before the 


Drawn by voice, a man ¢ 


lwa 
} 


no kn Ww 
] y 
iman fel | 


King 


Then I 


If in my realm an ill thing hath bee 


iwin said, ‘* Stranger, w 


\ maid been wronged, a poor man 
Dishonestly been changed, it i 
To smite the wickedness from 
Else wherefore is mv crown ? 
There is a dweller in this « 
Whose proud head wags o’er law. 

To the throne’s footsteps, to the throne itself, 


But this much— 


ommonw 


Let wrong and wronger perish. 
I am no idle creditor of tales 
Brought by the brushwood ’gainst the k 
And, if a lie within thy story lurks, 

It, like a wild beast, will I track and kill, 
And desolate the place in which it dwelt. 
Wherefore on justice dost thou cry aloud ?” 


rdly oal 


Then like a weir unsluiced the man began. 
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‘* 1 call for swift revenge 
A mighty lord 
But as the moated tower blown thistle-dov 
Great King, I had a daughter; 
Dearer to me a tho 
Sweet as the heather 


Attracts the bee; and by my side she grew 


upon n for 
ipon my f 
who heeds me and my rage 
only one 


and times than life 





1 
bell that from afar 


Full fourteen summers, sweeter every vear. 


yrreat lord 


One dav, © King, the came my wa 
And spied the lonely blossom of my life, 

And coveted I It was all 

I had—he, gardens of his ow 
And pluck at will, where every rosebud cropped 
With pride would redden. Mine away | 

And with it toc sun from out the sk 


its beauty 


n to roam 


k the 


Che joy from out my life. I followed him, 

Fell on my knees before his castle gate, 

And praved that he would give me back mv flower 
Pure as at first; if not, then any way ; 

Soiled, sodden, withered, of its leaves despx 

I'o me dear ne'er the less Ile mocked 1 ! 


Struck these old grey hairs down upon th 

Ther 
‘Old man, if this 
Phe evil lord shall 
Though he 
Yea, were my mot 
However strongly girt by 


rushed to Edwin's temples the hot bl 
ul tale of thine be true, 
the deat] 
st in mv roll ¢ 

What is his nam 


tower 


rely di 
stand foremo 
her’s son 
fosse and 
[hy voice is his death-warrant. 

Then the fla 
In the man’s face sank low at once. He said 
‘*Mighty King, I am 
But withered grass beneath the feet of all, 
Despised and trodden, nor doth it befit 
Me to arraign great lords. And, 
lo this, | tremble at the single word 
That once unloosed, will, like the lightning, ren 
And spread a desolation far and wide. 
In this pure ild I not 
Blazon the who beareth 
feast. And th 
thy private ear 
sper the name of him that did the thing.” 


In broken meekness, 


when ‘tis com 





presence also wo 


shame of one arms, 


And eats with thee at refore King, 
I pray thee, let me in 
Whi 


To him then answered Edwin: 
Should with the 
? 


wronger dwell, not with t 
wronge 

Though all my knights were standing now in hall, 

rhe name should be clear spoken out at on 

The scarlet face but to one man belongs, 

ro him it sticks for ever, not to the 

Yet, if the name of that uncourteous lord, 

Which to dishonor’s keeping shall be given, 

Among the sins and falsehoods of the world, 

Ne’er to be rendered back, 

Where best it should be: 

In the clear public air—come with me hence.” 

Phe King turned with an angry port; the man 


thou wilt not give 
standing on thy wrong 
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Followed him meekly 
With silent footstey 
Before there 





twirled the di 





Renewed its work or irm and brandis] 

A shar cry rose i fall, and tl i\ 

Lik me pur vy of white-breasted 

by a hawk fluttered, skirred the ma t ( 
Flew to th nd; the i ed ina 
Flocked at he | Avainst the wall t I 
] ! 





His face 


Phe 


distort with pain. 


King smiled in 





A grievous wound, and mocks it 

Phis strange wild-cat has scratched 1 t 
And yet no thank For with that t 
I've crushed the creature to a broken | 
Of a v, that ne’er will bite or claw. 
Wherefore against me didst thou lift the } 
Whereat the writhing snake with d 
Dabbled with px is foam It wa 
I'was Ethelbert that ick tl from th i 
Hlis spirit passed into me when h 1 


And for thy life 1 hungered as for food. 
My hate suborned the world against thy 
All thin i i 
rhe running stream that caug 


I sought thy life, and told it to the reed 


gs were my confederates and spies 














The myriad grass-blades whispered of thy 

As thou didst pass intent on p r wal 

The tlower from out its covert leaned 1 | 

The forest leaves took note of thee, and 1 

\ murderous murmur to my g1 lv ears, 

Aided by grass and flower, I f 1 the st 

Struck home, as thou struck’st home. O 1 
King, 

A} or fool hath o’erreached thee Tl ( t 

Phe cunning’st lie thou « Ist nose out, as | 

The skulking fox. I led thee through a land 

I foxes’ trail was rank on bush and brake, 

Where was thy scent then? With a lie I fa 

hv virtuous rage for ( ul 

Fiercely ‘gainst nothing in m 

A dying wisdom lake mv hand, great Ki 

lor we ar llow travelers on the way 

lo death’s void darkness At this Edwin stam; 

‘* Tio, Offa, Cedric! I've blown the candle out 

But vet the wick stinks foully.” Then he r | 


And caught at something in tl 
But Bertha stayed hi 
Slowly the 
And there 
Low lay the princely pillar of 
And 
His mother wept aloud like blustering Mar 
Bertha, like breathless April, close and still. 





wounded man was 


for many a weary day 





by his side, but by him all unheard, 


} 


BOOK IV. 


SEVEN days and nights the Queen sat by the couch 
With cooling cup and pillow-smoothing hand, 

And propped the wild and matted head that throbbed 
In watches of the night 

She weeping heard, like some clock out of gear 
Striking strange hours, the cool and temperate lips 
Rave of a battle lost and hasty flight, 

And of a hate that chased him o’er the land, 

And of a stone without a traitor’s 
And of a spirit that did prophesy 


With fiery veins. 


gate, 


Of ruined thrones rebuilt and deaths of kings, 
And of a promised something yet 
With universal change. The wasteful sea 
Of ancient sorrow which was pushed far back 
By dyke and labored mole, till but a soun 
Haunted with grief the shores of happiness, 
Broke down its barriers, 
Tillage and blossomed wood, until the caves 
Which summer had o’erspread with leaf and bloom 
And all the old sea margins heard again 


to come 


drowning cot and town 





elter and the sea-birds 
lights the Queen sat by hi 
and kisse Ss were unk! 


is. who were to him right hand a 


as on the solid gre 


room wher 


him hu 


at full 


, Within the } 
of audien 
throng, or where 
1 thoughtful session in 
er each deed is summone 


is wi But teli me, is there n 
private t in the pla 
h I have no key? Is there not « 
? When that dark visitress, 
n, through the silent chamber stall 
sovereign mistress for the tim 
r ajar, where horror lay 
{ perturbation, and a fear that looks 
is for calamity that moves 
where wit] he future with ne 
it was it that did s} 
will on a sudden ste} 
the world?” 
hand 
1 on the hair and on the nestling ch 
1 Bertha’s heart beat thick before he 
‘Il would, my Bertha, thou hadst nev 
Or that the knowledge and the thing had com 
logether. That were better far. For oft 
When on me blows the cold foreboding wind, 
rhe clearness of my spirit is made gross 
By its own sands. For long my mood of min 
Is that of one on expectation’s edge, 
Who, having heard a herald’s trumpet bl 
Doth wait for what ‘tis blown for. Seated o1 
Years bygone now, without thy father’s gate, 
At midnight a strange man stood at my feet 
And told me that in battle huge and wide 
King Ethelbert would fall with all his lords 
That I should call thee wife, and that my throne 
Would be rebuilt, that I should teachers have 
Who knew the secrets in the hand of death, 


That once more he would come,—and then like mist 


1 apatll 
1 all his nobk 
st wife that ever 
1 sorrows of : 
1, and a lit 
when 


But wl 


Sire 

Astonishm 

And told the 
And from it i 
Unknowing wh 
Stralg 
Gaunt 

And, as h 

His lords behind 

lo murmured ble 

Of } vofs, ea h wind 

Phe black-browed ari 
His hammer, und hg 
The woman held her chil 
The b i 

Phe 

That 


And, slow] suing from tl 
] 


Along a rude sea*bank of mound 
‘Gainst which the universal glitt . 
With a sharp face that reddened in the wind. 
But ere the foam was churning on the bit, 
He saw a crowd of people sea-ward look 
ome strange thing happening on the earth 
r down upon a yellow bay, 
From which the unseen moon had drawn the ti 
He drew the rein with wonder. In the bright 
Fringe of the living sea that came and went 
ing its planks, a great ship sideways lay, 
o'er the sands a grave procession paced 
Melodious with many a chaunting voice. 


Nor spear nor buckler had these foreign men ; 
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it downw 
it : r cross they bore 
nted yur floated in the wind; 
rhe cl nting voices, as thev rose and fell 
Hallowed the rude sea-air. On these the King 


Stared wonder-str 


Not more bereft o 
Sat silent and wide-eyed. The foremos 
Who seemed the I ler of e white-r 
Unbent, although his | is white 
along his witl 
reclsance 
likeness 


that 


in horse or man, 
; r vet to gather 
Nor to win cities | 4 
O King! we came a 
lo win thee and thy pe 
Who cannot hear a ers 
Unto the wo 
Of wl itl 
Phat in this nat 
Tis in thy power 
lo stake us in the 
lo burn us in the 
Thou hast our liv 


{dolatrous tf 
iten to drown the 


yvered o'er wit 


Murmures 
Che apparition’s words wi 
Of Redwald on the 


But straightway he 


‘Within my re 
And as thou hast 
So far, and art desirous to make known 
Phy spirit’s dear ritance of truth, 
Or what t mst lear inherit 
Phou shalt hay lance within m 
And lodgement as is fit. Nay, more th 
'o-morrow, here, beneath the open sk 
Where magical arts are powerless, will 
In council all my lords, and ancient mer 
Who have inherited wisdom with thei | 
lo give thee patient hearing. For myself, e man who w 
Although not minded to desert the god unenlarged my 
My fathers followed, and beneath whose sw d unembalnx 
rhe happy seasons still have come and gx r 
{ keep an open door for thoughts and mer I 1 bv a harpstring. 
| ) f 
tongues: é 3 » right! But then this man 
Such hospitality befits a King.” Christ 


That wear strange clothes and speak with foreign irist within the templ 


» save me from the worship of t 

Thereat the King and all the knights returned: » smite in dust their shrines. D 
Them the procession followed, with the folk ealous of divinities. They may 
Dispread on either side in cloudy wings ; irgive the worshipper; they ne’er forgivy 
And when the priests, the cross before them borne, , The proud thing praised and worshipped. It is k 
Beheld the citv in the vellow light, Kill, kill, and overturn! So thus and thus 
And all the King’s train riding to the gate, From divers points the King’s mind blew unt 
Sudden a choir of silver voices rose : The lamp was fading, and forgetful sleep 


‘* Lord Christ, we do beseech Thee in Thy grace, Hung on the weary evelid. Phen he rose, 


] 


Let not Thine anger ‘gainst this city burn, Stepped to his boy and kissed him, as he lay, 
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1, rosy cheeked, beneath a cloud of curls; With noble serv into nothing 


| sought his couch until the early dawn. This England, when ’tis tempers 
Will be His instrument to shape 
But till the dawn he slumbered not, for—like For many at 
A rude petitioner that presses suit Within the East is born a day 
! market-place, and, urgent, dogs the heel r Christ this day will to thy king 
ose word is grace, to audience hal 1 seek therein to dwell. Be faithfu 
to private chamber—yet unlaid t Iness may live from king 
vocable vea or nay, smote Edwin on the fa 
hing pursued him to his couch, unchanged i le rop twinkled gem-lik« 
ited him in dream. So, when the tow 
rrowing white with dawn, the King, to ’scap 
ranny of thought that made him te 
p to deeper fever, and st 
ice the motions of the 
surged against : 
iself and hasted out to bathe 
rrey light soft flowing from the east, 
| with dewv woods, and in its heart 
rrupings of newly wakened birds. 
truck on fevered forehead, and on e\ 
ned with watching, as he ised to 1 
the glimmering ci 
r’s silent trustfulness ; ( 
white light pouring down on wall an 
ure raven flying low—tbat lit 
1 the temple croaked. 
lt which I am a wall, which 
lerly as e’er a parent bird 
Peallow voung, which I hav 
pherd keeps his sheep—the th 
ay I turn in this grave matter s 
nel for thy flow to good or ill. 
g, though clamant, is ungr 
s, airy, and tr 
ritual regions all unbr 
1 strange, as is a new-cre l 
printed by a foot. I am a staff le the crowd w 
lL upright on the ground, and have n pow e kni t went from the 
ll this way or that, but fall I must, 
v the wavy I fall shall Deira grow. 
, irresolute, it is my doom 
1 high my voice, and at my voi 
with in unimagine 1 face 
k on thee and me.” Thereat the K 
he night he sat without the gate) The el 
nknown terror shook from head to heel | Drew mothers for 
ere stood within a lane of dawn And tottering « 
» that, slow advancing, laid t by the 
n his head, and at the sign 
membered, waited for through 5 
sire that called it, and again 
ood chill-streaming and a cowering |} 


n fell on his knees, and then the Sha 

el not to me, but to the heavenly Cl 
ive not the things I promised come to } 
I not sent Paulinus as I said? 


his instructions give attentive ear, 


Ki 


And bring thy people also unto him, 
That Christ may be the Lord of all? And } 
lhis fertile island in the narrow seas 
Parceled in seven states that fret : 
Viercely against each other, shall 
i far distant son of thine shall sit 
n its capital < ity high enthroned, 
rhe crown upon his head. The crow 1 
He will receive on coronation day. But not beneath the 
Phe kingdoms and the nations of the ear Disarm hem, makes tl 
Are tools with which Christ works; and ma 
Hath broken, for the metal faithless proved ; I l flown fr 
And many He hath thrown aside to rust Into this air of England. Here it 


In a neglected corner; many worn And here it meditates to build a ne 
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1 storm) 


1 back in 


witl 

ow throu 

lish ere we ; 
to speak of Cl 


with stan 
ud with the 


ved with 


t ire good for ar th 
They would vance their faithful wor 
Phe man tha is after ison till 
A field that vi 
Curses 


\r 


| i mirror for 
Rose FE] vith : lred P ea at s word a three 
Who dr 3 Lift va from met ! th to light with 
As glimmerit vraiths igh ld y nd ! » times of wi 
Chat into not! it fre | ; I vy the vilest city in 
Whene’er comes human footstep: and hi : i | to a cross upreared : 
Put all i nemorv of those davs in Spr ¢ hut ith malefactor dismal sight 
overed, but whos nn The sun dared not to look on with i pray 
with the s 


er coming on of tears or him who pierced his bod 


I 
n gloom itself. ‘*To me,” he said, or him who tore his temples with the thort 
e, O King, this present lift I or him who mocked his thirst with vinegar, 
1 comparison of unknown time Lord Christ bleeding bowed his head and 
wift sparrow flying through a room, 1 by that dying did he wash earth white 
Wherein thou sitt’st at supper with thy lords, m murders, battles, lies, ill deeds, and t 
A good fire in the midst, while out of € norse away that feeds upon the heart 
In gusty darkness whirls the furious snow ike fire ona brand. From grave he 
Phat wall and window blocks. Th row flies th could not hold him, and ere many da 


In at one door, and by another out, sefore the eyes of those that did him love 


} 


Brief s] of warm and comfortable ai passed up through yon ocean of blue air 
It knews n passing, then it vanishes nto the h 
Into the cust 


aven of heavens, whence he cam 


v dark from whence it came. 1d there he sits this moment man and God ; 


il like that same sparrow comes and goes ; Strong as a God, flesh-hearted as a man, 
is life is but a moment's sparrow-flight And all the uncreated light confronts 
Between the two unknowns of birth and death: With eve-lids that have known the touch of tea 
An arrow’s passage from an unknown bow Marvel not. King, that we have come to thee 
Toward an unknown bourne. O King, I have If but one man stood on the farthest shore, 
Phis matter meditated all my days, Thither I would adventure with the news 


And questioned death, but with no more effect News that undungeons all from sin and fear. 








mering wisp, the sprite that haunts the 
ford, 

The silent ghost that issues from the grave 

1 pale smoke that takes the dead man’s form 

(Can scare us never more, for Christ made all, 

And lavs His ear so close unto the world 

it in lone desert, peril, or thick night, 

1 praver can reach it. In the still 








inight lives a human heart, 


igt 
| therefore all the loneliness and space 
1 all the icy splendors cannot freeze. 
( . | bring to thee no churlish God: 
\ heaven-full of reward he has for those 
That love and serve. And thou, most ancient man, 


ng on a grassy grave, 





inted couch; for there a spa 
nd that knowledce t 


leath’s fear awa 






And in the light bevond earth's shade He sits 
With all th hap V spirits of the dead 


Silent as garden flowers that feed on air, 

And thither thou wilt join Him in due tim 

0 King! O Citv! seated on the grass 

We have unpacked our bales. Christ cannot come 
Where any idol is; so burn them down. 

King, be the wind to blow these clouds away, 


Phat Christ’s clear sky may over-arch thy lan 


He ceased; but on the hem of his address 
Ere vet a man could say that he had ceased, 
Cried Coifi, while his face in splendor broke, 
And shone among the others dark with doubt; 
As, when a day of rolling vapor dims 
{ waste of congregated pool and mere 
0 smit by sunshine from a cloudy rift, 
Glitters among the gloomy brotherhood, 

And wears the gk while all the rest are dar] 


O King, give ear unto the stranger's word 








Surely the truest, best that ever ear 

Gave welcome habitation to. For long 
ro me the worship of thi native gods 
W is emptiness and vapor: and if truth 
In that religion dwelt, ‘twas spectre-like 
And fleeting as the rainbow in the 
That ever sl 
In tl w doctrine, if I judge aright, 
Truth lives not like an unl 
That never vet has known the t 





fts its place and flying smil 


roke skittis! ] 


ich of man; 


That starts, and whinnving flies, if but a head 
+ 





O’ertops its pales, or any noise is made 


But in contentment like the paddocked steed 
That has a life of noble service led 
And fears not the approach of any man, 
May saddled be and used. The deities 
Are but the mighty shadows of ourselves, 
] 


And reach no higher than our highest mood 
But this Christ has existence all untouched 
By for 





md imagination or belief: 

And, being Lord, the richly furnished world 
Is an unemptied treasury of gifts 

For those He loves; and, on rebellious men, 

He has for executioners the sea, 

Snow-drift, and sun-tire, blast, and thunderstone, 
Earthquake and shivering lightnings red with hast 
All good is resident within His smile, 

All terror in His frown. And, therefore King, 
It seems to me expedient that the gods, 
Voiceless and empty-handed as our dreams, 
Should be at once forsaken, and the torch 

Je set unto the temples we have built.” 


And, when the full heaped wave of Coifi’s words 
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I 
1 


iroke sudden in a wreath of dying foam, 
he King arose, and with him rose a sot 


‘Ye strangers who have come a 








Ye pec ple who have known me all my day 
I here, in seeing of the earth and sky, 
Unclothe myself of the religion dark 
Which I and all mv forefathers have worn, 

And put on Christ like raiment white and clean 
To this I am not urged by wantonness, 

Nor by a weak and giddy love of change 

his thing I have considered o’er and o'er, 

And, when my spirit wavered, it was fixed 


And clamped unalterably as with iron 





1 sol 
And as His faithful soldier will I d 
And, as the dawn from out the heaven com 
And on the craggy mountain's highest pea 








Kindles a fire, then, falling lower, break 

In splendor on the fortress on tl rag, 
Then rosy makes the solitarv met 
Deep in the wrinkled armpit of th ll, 
Then strikes a ra mn the catara 

Phen with a sunbeam wakes t mi val 
ill in the light the litth lren laugh 
And over all the world is morning—so 

From 1 who am the highe in tl tat 
Phis 1 I 1 will st lown to priest 
From priest ble, and from tl thr 
rl ra l T that make a « ! lt 
Until it rea he | rer led | i 
And Chr ill o'er rule in } | 
But, be rf now His soldier, it is meet 
Phat | make war upon His enemi 
Who of my priests and nobles standing roun 


Will first profane the 


And all the dark e1 
Phen Coifi without i; 





For surely of thy peopl S 
No one so well as him who was their priest. 
If | the dwellings of the gods outrage, 
With a forbidden horse, unlawful spear, 








And smite them and return ag inhur 
What then? Y incient boulder on the hill 
That wears obscure the features of a man 


Is strong, divine, and worshipful as tl 

jut, if the blow and clangor of my lar 
Should pierce the stony calm, and draw a voi 
And lightnings that will blast me, [ but d 

And by my death I bring the gods alive, 

And in the fairer summers that will come 


My name will be remembered oft w 


rhe profanation of the gods is mine 

Provide 1 King, a stallion, and a spear 
Thereat arose confusion manifold, 

And one perched on an eminence might s 

That through the ck-still the 








Meandering currents, like the r 
Phat bend and waver through the oily calm 
When noonday lies in slumber on the deep. 
Soon from the tumult running footmen broke 
Leading the coal black stallion of the King 


That plunged and neighed, his knee and counter 
dashed 


With foamy flakes, and on him Coifi sprang 
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Priest-vested as he w is, and curl landr 
The mighty brute as tho 
And loud cuirass and greave his daily we 
While with |! 
Coifi leaned 
A glittering spear, and, poising it 
And rod 

Deeming the priest stark ma 
In that he is of death, 
Broke i d shrieking line 
But Coifi struck them marble 
Through the enclo 
And gained the « 





rave I 
temple, 


toward the and the crow 





Was so covets 
wild at 





ifter him i 
as he 
ures ever sacred held, 


ntral space 


lhrice round and round, then in his stirrup s 
And, with a high detiance on his lip, 
Smote, with a clang, an Idol, monster-face 


And, as he smote, the 
Fell Dagon 
Ay 1, when from ever, 
Of fear was lifted 
An 
\ 


1 


foul thin 


heart the icy hand 
, sea-like 
1 Coiti shouted s¢ 
d 


rrew the mn 


mething from the 
to tl half-heard shout 
} 


King Edwin’s voice the mighty uproar cel 


as In answer 


‘Consume with fire the idol 
Burn stake and god together! And the 
Within the 
rhe deities were tumbled on the gra 
Phe pal ind the enclosure 
By naked hands, 
And o1 
There flicker 


Ss were 
and flung into a heap, 
a torch applied; and through the 
| here and there 
Phat crackled, spread | 
Till the scorch 

towers 
Of flame rushed up, then licked the air ai 
And 


and ever 
} 


| beam cam 


( 


When the world was quiveri: 


film 
Of furnace he 


it that shook in wellin 


1a great sm lled off and sea-war 
nd dimmed th um from headland on 





uder grew the swarming c1 





sts together stan 
falls the wicked idol on his face, 
So let all wicked gods and idols fall! 


Come forth, O light, fr 


Dow! 


yn out the brea 





And with thy splendor pierce the heather 
And morning mak 
Phat thou ma 


on continent 


st reap the hary 


O Holy one that hung upon the tree. 









So, when the temple lay a ru ima 

And the rged tlames were low upon tl 
And a great vapor breathed across th ’ 
King Edwin called hi people and the 
Long line on line as tide sets to the sl 


And then he pointed to the smoky blot 
Athwart the ( 
Behold our old religion hanging ther 
Behold it dying in the heavenly ray ; 
error of a thousand years 


us, but the t 





‘ ' 
es th 


Thee 


would we thank, 


And pinnacle of our indebtedness, 

No language e’er can scale. Yet would 
Vix hand it was that reached o'er 
rl to tl is answered stra 





I gladly shall instruct thee, mi 


The holy P 


thty Kir 
ntiff Gregory sent us her 


he saintliest spirit after Christ, whose sou 


In clearest light 
And is of his ce rpore al bodv fre« 


1 heaven of its nes 


and meditation dwells, 





lay it happed that to the market-pla 


m bruised 


reeling, fel 


higher cli 


zh his heels were 


ir 


or brain-distract, 


crashed 


unharmed, an 


1; 


like, face downwards on the gr: 


ind their hon 


crowds a sacred fury wrought, 


the fiery tor 


lundering Gown, an 


sea-light and the peaceful sky. 


th 
idewavs, stretched a hand and caught 
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In Rome, 


lair-faced 
e\ 
And to the 


M ed | 


Who were they? from what 


bre 
And i 
Ile marve 
Wa 











Pope Gregory 


went, and, thre 


wad 





i » Saw 
f lovely | ys exposed for sale: 
were they, white-skinned, and a 


a 

ir shoulders hung the yellow } 

their beauty, Gregory enquired 

country tli 

ught ? 

one said they came 
l if the isle that bred hy 


} 


yet in pagan dusk; 





And the around him told that never vet 
Phat islan gue had shaped the name of ( 
Tl sighed he from the bottom of his | 

Ala he said, ‘that Darkness and K 
SI h fair creature 

Ala tl creature 1 

SI | with darke1 

Ar V t home n 

As desire g 

Of | which ec lI uat lone 

Dark idol-praver a hoar battle-ery 

si | ter Hallel il So Vv tim 

VW t it his behest we sailed from Gaul 
I { with prayer and the name of Chr 
And la Lhere. 17 ! Pontiff’s hear 
| iches with the great darkne of t wor 
Is t day lightened, f nong the ton 

Phat rise to heaven in prayer, there is one 
Ne’er heard by Christ before ; another strir 


i 

For what 
Fragrant 
by « ry 
Fre { 
I histor 
1 

! i 
TI yy 
Th 

But Chi 





vorld-harp added, praising Christ 
has been ac mplished on this d 





will Gregory's memory be held 
race of ki men to be 
the twilight of unnoted time 
y of this land hat wnward cor 
elt { str m tha ra 
pt Ww! s and but he 
in t r 1, the passing crai 
this day hath been upon it la h 
Iden baz W burn ed oar 
ress makes the | v waters | 
the 1 | bh mel I 
river wide t H 
1 s} ik of will dilate and tower 
T bar NK bank ot t ri } 1 T 
waters like a sunset burn 








Ay rr the King shall nobles stan 
T if i ream that ran to sea 

i K Lall | nobles and his priest 

We by Pauli In Christ’s name bay 

Ar inly unto | i iled. 

\ t Paul lifted ! 1 

And | | ind tl ' But by 

i ( regat ‘ ids al l l 

From every fret an I moothed 1 

lo wear their eve r colors, and the Ki 

rurned homeward st and nobl his tr 


To Redwa 
And sent 


1anham, at Yeverin, and York, 


the people following full of awe. 


trange fire, | 


t where the Swale runs shallowins 
ld Lhi ms he bore the faith 


Paulinus to the neizhboring Kings 





PHIL 


faithfully, until 


i crag tl 


THE ADVI 


RY 


INTUI 


W. M. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


QU'ON EST BIEN A VINGT ANS. 


FAIR correspondent—and I would paren- 


ally hint that all corres} 
points out the discrepancy existing be- 


4 thetic vondents ar 
tf. r 
en the text and th 
| justly remarks that the story dated more 
in tw ’ ; 
actors of our little comedy are of the fashion 


e illustrations of our story : 


nty vears back, while the costumes of 
-dav. 
My dear madam, these anachronisms must be, 
r you wi uld searet ly be able to ke« p any inter- 
our char What would be a 
hout a crinoline petticoat, for example ? 
hateful, I suppose hardly 
What would you think of a hero who 
» high black-satin stock e: 


igured silk waistcoat ; 


ti icters, Wwo- 
man W 
n object ridiculous, 
proper. 

vore a lar iscading over 
and a blue dress-coat, 
If a person so at- 


red came up to ask you to dance, could you re- 


vith brass buttons, mayhap ? 
‘ain from laughing? Time was when young 
men so decorated found favor in the eyes of 
lamsels who had never beheld hooped petti- 
vats, except in their grandmothers’ portraits. 
Persons who flourished in the first part of the 
entury never thought toe see the hoops of our 


ap riod would arrive n 1 young 


IP. 


THACKERAY. 


men 
iddle, and 
? As soon 
iht of their dveing their 

themselves like 


would part 

wear a piece 
should 
ho 


we 
lies with rent 
Brito1 


and undres 


ancient 


inner 


1s court 
nted blue 
ol 
| from the 


ent to Paris 


times 


days of hav 
during a month for five pounds 
t of tl 
premier, for a 

ll all per 

mark, 1 as good as yours, my lord, 
at Meurice’s. r" good tea coftee break- 
twenty month, with le if bread 


wasl 


at with a part 
sons te 
re 
or 
fast, 
and butter 
and 


ing, «ket-monev— 


that’s I own, i 
shy, unk ( | 
and then I make 
Philip would ea 
affably 


wood’s best 


up ft 
saying, 

partridge 
Lord Ring 
he would observe, ** 
I can’t stand the wine. 


to the cl rlist 


, or 
Sillery. 
where I dine, 
At 
1 ordinar 


lish s 


ly 
neap Engli i 
» Eng 
and it’s not ple 


ww 1its on vot 


are many, nt] 
are there, Ww, 


with : 


ordinaries, Cy: i 
‘and you drink J 
shop where you din ? 

** And dine badly, 
Always come away 


Champa 


| 
ao 


amused, 


very 
mit PY me 
They mi 
“y Did 
Pecker ?” 


horrible 


gne—the dry, if 
well together—sweet 
ever dine at Flicoteau’s, Mr. 

‘*7 dine at your 
cries Mr 
‘“Do you know, my I 
; people dine fi 
“Two francs! § 


Mr. Firmin. ‘Th 


very 
one of two-franc 


houses ?” Pecker, with a look of terror 


wd, there are actually 
houses where wr two francs ?” 
venteen sous!” bawls out 


» soup, the beef, the roti, the 
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high salary—live 


enterta 


it than EF 

afford ; take their 

* sojourn a 
heerful and to want for 


with six hundred : 


a little mon 
club or his café; and somet 
put away every vear for the 


the young folks. ‘‘Sir,” Philip used to 
his life, on which 
most subjects regarding himself, by-tl 


was wont e very cloquent, ‘* when 
come was raised to five thousand francs : 


I give you my word I was considered t 


i 
by my French acquaintance. I gave f 


to the waiter at our dining-place 

I was always ostentatious —and 

called me Milor. I should have bi 

the Rue de la Paix; but I was wealthy 
Luxembourg quarter. Don’t tell me about pov- 
erty, Sir! Poverty is a bully if you are afraid 
of her, or truckle to her. Poverty is good-na- 
tured enough if you meet her likea man. You 
saw how my poor old father was afraid of her, 
and thought the world would come to an end if 
Dr. Firmin did not keep his butler, and his foot- 
man, and his fine house, and fine chariot and 
horses? He was a poor man, if you please. He 


respondents. 

had han isome ¢ 
ners, were close 
and entertained m« Cham 
Deputies. Philip, on perfectly easy terms w 
himself and the w ( swaggering abou 
embassy balls—Philip, the friend and r 
of Lord Ringwood—was viewed by his pr 


sional seniors and superiors with an eye of fave 


ne! 


which was not certainly turned on all gentlem 
following his calling. Certainly poor Gillig 


was never asked to those dinners which some o! 





PHILIP. 


lloy 
LiIOW, 


tell your m ister t] 
Vall Gazette, 


m to st« p o7 
I don’t think PI 
much 


want 


> seen mInatter 


ster stepping ov 


er to speak 


A crust and a carafon of small-beer, 
» with a weekly paper, an 
as that we | 


1in to look for 
1 not to seek for more permanent 


Lave 


mention 
no more than th 
employment? Some of 
rather vexed at what PI 
r his good fortune; namely, | 
wspaper and the small stipe 
might quarrel with his employer : 
* windov 
| f us time 
» he, as hundreds of other poor 
for might make a ¢ 
are colonies made? Why 
Why do pe ] le | reak 


and quarrel with policemen, but that 


efore him, 

For what 
' 
Krupt 


ies occur ? 


y be employed as judges, commis- 

's, magistrates? A reporter to a newspa- 
emains all his life a newspaper reporter. 
,ifh ld but help himself, had friends 

in the world who might aid effectually to advance 
him. So it was we pleaded with him, in the 
of moderation, urgi 

nse. As mmon 

sense could be got to move that mule of a Philiy 


> Wol 


g¢ the dic 


tates of 


if moderation and ce 


Firmin; as if any persuasion of ours could in- 
1 


to a 


ce him to do any thing but what he liked 
best himself! 


That you should be worldly, my poor fel- 


w”’ (so Philip wrote to his present biographer 
**that you should be thinking of money 


he main chanes 


and 
, is no matter of surprise to me. 
You have suffered under that curse of manhood, 
that destroyer of generosity in the mind, that 
parent of selfishness—a little fortune. You have 
your wretched hundreds” (my candid correspond- 
ent stated the sum correctly enough; 

it were double or treble; but that is not here 
the point) ‘* paid quarterly. The miserable pit- 
tance numbs your whole existence. It prevents 


and I wish 


, 
r old 

en thy 

f the wav 


good pec 


itors, to whom 


dends every 


cracke a ! eA 


ips of mone 
d-servant 
ind yo 
is! hov 
tched dis 
Phil is a 
and is con 
and you 
to keep 


tman, that g raw ne 


tha 
d cook 

ibbling nursery-n ls, and I 

at more. And if y 
ery and deBradat 


the wret 


and tk 
My poor 


and it grieve: 


onventio 
* free 
m my heart ; 
hose fine honest children- 
y, and frank, and open as yet 
‘natural good qualities, and t 
‘ swaddled, and stifled out of 
health and honesty by that 
their father. Don’t t 


be swathed, and 
worldling 
ll me about the world, ] 


obstinate 
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the 
miserable relations, steeped 
Look : ther. ‘J 
chance for him, now he is down and in poverty. 
I have had a letter from him, containing m 
of that dreadful worldly advice h you lar 
If it weren’t for 


heartily Wish yi 


1ere 


I strengthen mys 


her sweet goodnes 


lousness of guile. I walk from my r 
see her every morning before 


see her every afternoon. § 
Laura. And you love her 
to think that six months 
marry a woman without a 
blessings be on the poor old fat! 
our money, and rescuing me 
fate! I might have been like 
‘Arabian Nights,’ wl 
4pectable woman, wl 
but supped upon col : 1e direction of 
worth all the money ver was heir to, ve Mr. Philip v 
escaped { ym. tha t Lord Ringwood says | t mes a y 
he thinks I was well out of that. He calls peo-. little pe . Sometimes onl) 
ple by Anglo-Saxon names, and uses very ex- | on her 

ve monosylla ; and of aunt Twysden, 

uncle T 

er, he 


vould 


oung sister 


k, and a sweet smile 
he came forward to gre 
» purer than th 


ore afraid « 
ias come to just c 


‘¢ PS. No. 2.—Ah, ne She i 


ling. I think I am the happiest man 


ympanion 

cha 
world.” 

And this was what came of b 

ape-grace, who, when he 
n his pocket, was ill-tempered, imperious, were asleep; and considering tl 
discontented; now that he is not worth tw I he relationship in which they 
pence, declares himself the happiest fellow in the | another m not surprised 
world! Do you remem! ! hi 

“ul to gr 


at J hilip 


s he made, when th 


dinner? Thew 


r kK 
vould li 
dearer to him 
She would de- 
somethin lat s ld be agreeable to the 


young lady J hristmas t » there came to impt the baroness’s moral character 

Miss Baynes a wonderfu ple said she had no right to the title of barones 
pocket - handkerchie most at all, or to the noble foreign name of Smolen 
beautifully embr d in the corner. It was People are still alive who knew her under a dif 
aa ; 


nd tenderness | ferent name. The baroness herself was wh: 





PHILIP. 


ic 2 
Fares) 


q 
b ait 


THE MORNING GREETING, 


some amateurs call a fine woman, especially at ' an hour before dinner-time on a cheek which was 
linner-time, when she appeared in black satin quite yellow until five o’clock. Iam sure it is 
ind with cheeks that blushed up as far as the | very kind of elderly and ill-comy lexioned people 
yelids. In her peignoir in the morning, she 

was perhaps the reverse of fine. Contours which 
were round at night, in the forenoon appeared 
lean and angular. Her roses only bloomed half 


to supply the ravages of time or jaundice, and 
present to our view a figure blooming and agree- 
able, in place of an object faded and withered. 
Do you quarrel with your opposite neighbor for 
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well-kept, the wel 


moment the worthy 


of some cunnir | 


hat smile whi 


man: and worthy of re 
she painted her face 

She laughed and rattled with mooted. 

her side She had to coax the gv, as he rece 
his human kindness: to pour oil 


upon the rmv ec} 


pi rs sot 


all, what does it 1 

l: Is ste ry who Smolen t I am s 

poor lady had hardshiy in her lif 
and that Ney himself could not have f 
» with a constancy more heroical 
. When the Bayneses first came ti 

always quarreling: to see that ise, tell 

he dinner, when proc 


terman: to tap the wine merchant: l 
the butcher: to invent new pretexts fon the lar 
l -oncile the lady b lers, Mrs. G 
ral Baynes, let us say, and the Honorable Mrs. i 
Boldero, who were ) molensk and all 1 
ured, was cooked proper]: ht tl 
to whom she owed ever so n 
t too rebellious o1 
uste, also her creditor 
lean and his lamps in order. And this ‘ ny Ind 
lone, and the hour of six o’cloc 


repared in compliment 
lians in 
idians. NN’ 

‘ ‘e most estimable 
growls of the discontented (and tout she adored Indiar 
grumblers ?); la Général 


ve and be agreeable to he 


ec was ra 
a word tor every } 


for Mrs. Bu 
, 


I 


gener: iking. The Honorable Mr 
shooting in Scotland, at his brot 
Strongitharm’s, and would take 
zie Castle and the duke’s on his way 


1 compliment for y J 

nner-time had unfolded the napkin of mu- 
out his wag Vs 

lo? Mrs. Baynes did not know Lady Estridge, tl 
lo conduct a great house ifficient embassadress? When the Estridges 
and half a from Chantilly, the Honorable Mrs. 
las it were? to conjure be delighted to introduce her. 
up wine in piece and by the dozen? to laugh girl’s name is Charlotte? So is Ls 
and j “ke wi : a ivety ? to receive and ve ry sarly as tall: fine 
i h gay good- tridges; fine long necks—large feet 
o bed wearied at night, girl, Lady Baynes, has beautiful feet. 

t figures and that dread- Baynes, I said? Well, you 

in arithmetic iven, £5 


Was not this en 


money, and make soup, fish, roasts, 


dozen entrées out of 


must be L 
I £5 to Jaynes soon. The general must be a K.C 
dy Macbeth is supposed to have after his services. What, you know Lord T: 


woman: and great, tall, loud, He will and must do it for you. 


brother Strongitharm shall 
1@ Was aweak woman. She Mrs. Baynes was 


san to walk in her sleep, and blab after one , of Lord Strongitharm’s sist 


are set to represent the char- 
S 4) , 


greatly elated by the « 
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his 
| lence of Gaberlunzie C 
duly recorded. The Honorable Mrs. Bol- 
laughters, the Misses Minna and Brend: 


age, where 


lordship’s arms, 


res} istic 


plano 


ldero, played some rattling sonatas on a 
h was a ¢g vod deal fatigued i | 
jons, for the young la ; h inds were V ry po 
ful. And madame said *’'Thank you,” witl 

and Auguste handed a 


I Say silver, so that the 


ver 


by their exe 


} 
ules 


etest smile ; 
iver tray 
es May not 


it was blushing to 


gentleman in th 


1, Who took so much snuff 
ne 


over the 

; presentl) to sin 
Irish melodi r the ladies. I 

nk Miss Charlotte Bay 


nuch. She was listenin 


don't 
nes listened to the mu- | 
to another music 


he and Mr. Firmin were perf 
Oh, how pleasant that music used to 
sameness in it, I dare 


rming to- 


pleasant 


regrets! Pshaw! 


» more 


Go down stairs, old dotard. ke your 


umbrella and go walk i-shore, 


] 


whistle a are 


» the 


toothless old SOLO, Tl 
* whispers M. de Clanci 

the evening draw 
are, I pr 


Good-n 


r quiet nights, 
es ladies, whi n 

** Madam 
fully attended.” cht, good- 
of a little hand, a h 
om papa and mamma, and 


e’s Thursdays ymise ye, 
ich more 
I squeeze urty 

! Philip 
is striding through the dark Elysian Fields and 
‘ the Place of Concord to his lodgings in the 
St. Germain. Or, ! What 


that glow-worm beaming by the wall opposite 


aubourg is 


Stay 
Madame de Smolensk’s house ?—a glow-w 
that wafts an aromatic incense and odor: 
Mr. Philip’s cigar. Ar 
watching, watching at a window by 

Then d 


The sweet eves 


believe it is 
which a 
slim figure flits now and again. irkness 
falls on the little window. 
‘losed. Oh, blessings, blessings be upon them! 
The stars shine overhead. And homeward stalks 
Mr. Firmin, talking to himself, and brandishing 
a great stick. I wish that poor Madame Smo- 
lensk could sleep as well as the people in } 


are 


house. But care, with the cold feet, gets under 
vou know 


Ah, atr: 


the coverlet, and says, ‘‘ Here I am; 
that bill is coming due to-morrow.” 
cura! can’t you leave the poor thi 


Hasn't had 


quiet ? 
day ? 


she work en 


little 


CHAPTER XX. 


OF TRUE LOVE. 


RSE 


us re 


uld glance 
latest news from the s 
do believe, 
hireling scribe 
by deputy; 
sieurs Guizo 
paragraphs, st but < ‘ 
bor to that bold and rapid pen. 
humiliating thought it must be 


though to great 


and learned public writers, that their eloquent ser- 


mons are but for the day; and that, having read 


what the philosophers say on Tuesday or Wednes- 
day, we think about their yesterday’s sermons 
oressays no more. A score of years he1 

will read the papers of 1861 for t urrences 


narrated—bir marriages, bankruptcies, elec- 
‘forth; and not 


he o¢ 
ths, 
murders, 
leading articles. ‘Though there were 
* Mr. Phil 5 
it I fondly fancied the world 
let die I wanted to have 
them reprinted in a volume, but I 
ndertake the 


is gt nius 


tions, 
for the 
some of my letters, in 


p would say, 


after-times, ‘‘ th 
would not willingly 
them or se¢ 
could find no publisher willing to u 
risk. <A fond being, 
in every thing I say 
me reprint my letters to the 2a 


I was too timid, or she, ] 


who fancies there 
uld have had 
Vall Gazette; 
toc 


say or write, Ww 


erhaps, was 


but 


confident. 


The letters never were republished. 
q And he 
and I 


rsuade himself, rather than oth- 


Let them pass.” They have passed. 


sighs, in mentioning this circumstance ; 
think tries to pe 


ers, that he is an unrecognized genius. 
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you kr 
n ] 
phale’s knees, 
If I had h 


made 


Sir, and spen 
I 


I did justice t 
paper, I sti 


a good public writer 


my pov 
ll think I 

; and that I] 
ff in me, Sir!” 


id a daily 


truth is that, if 
ten 


had hada daily pa 

work as fell to his 

. Philip would have found m« ans of purs 

n ver through life has done 
} 


ll 


much 


imes as 
lination, as he « 
ing, whom a y« 
What business is superior to tl 
"Tis a little Hellespontine 1 
Keeps Leander from his Hero ? He 
Had h 


stormy 


7 man wishes to 


at of 


ng her? 
rather than not see her. 
that difficulty on tl 
on a few months lat 


at 
er, it m 
loved! my cold and rheum 
that the doctor 
bathing at 


D 
t 


Says I mu 
night ; © TD 
ty at tea, and you must 
1 Lambda to-night,” a1 

heat of 


rth. But the 


or, 


ul 


in 


uld not stay him > t¢ my 


3a VIN 


you ar Ing 


Lol where 
When you cor 
you'll find vanity 
thing, and 


cheap r, too, than 


ittractive. 
my boy, 
sort of 
when some of Phil 
him in his exile, and 
or the Trois Fréres, 
those banquets ; and 

s doubtful companions, whom young men 
sometimes in t} 


Philip turned from such with scorn and anger. 


ii 


fe 
will vite to ir entertainments, 
His virtue was loud, and he proclaimed it lou 

ly. He expected little ¢ 
credit and told her f-denial. 
And she believed any thing he said; and d 


iarlotte t 
for it, of his 
lighted in every thing he wrote; and copie 
the Pall Mall 
treasured his poems in her desk of desks: 
there never was in all Sestos, in all Absgdos, 
all Europe, in all Asia Minor or Asia Major, 
such a noble creature as Leander, Hero thought: 
never, never! I hope, young ladies, you may 
all Leander on 
where the light of your 
fastly. 


his articles for Gazette ; 


have a his way to the tower 
love is burning stead- 
I hope, young gentlemen, you have 
each of you a beacon in sight, and may meet 
with no mishap in swimming to it. 

From my previous remarks regarding Mrs. 


m 
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and be ml 
lays. You 


the deed. 


have no re . You have 
Marriages were made in heave 


know; and in yours you were as 


Moses Primrose was when he 
of green spec tacles. 
I don’t think poor General Baynes ever | 
r sense of his sit knew | 
he by hts to have he 
was not uncheerful at times: 


rubber and 


ation, OF 


ought rig 
a silent n 
ing his his glass of 


wine; 


weak person in the common affairs of life, as | 

but, as I have heard, a 
‘* T know your opinion of 
the general,” Philip used to say to me, in | 


best friends must own; 
very tiger in action. 


grandiloquent way : 
you do, Sir! 

general weak, I know, I know. 
men were so about women, as I dare say 
have heard. 


bully their wives: 


mighty on the war path ; 
the scalps of cou 
** In his wig 


ntless warriors.” 


hat?” say I. The truth is, 


‘* vou despise men who dot 
You think tl 
Other brav 


yo 
This man, so weak at home, wa 


and in his wigwam al 
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ad the general wore a litth 


which looked very que 


‘ ‘ten mutton 
ch madame could have made | 
} 


iis montl 

eh | re i 

re like 
Madame 

1e generaless treats always 


[ wish I was as sure of her! 


+ kept a boarding-h 
re must be many painful ¢ 
What can you do if : 


Tur 


profession. 
tleman doesn’t pay his bill ? rn him or 
aps the very thing that lady or 
ould desire. They go. Th 
ich you have insanely detained, an 
] 


r out ? 


which you have made a fight an 
ndred frat 
rs never col 


contain a h 
goods, and your credit 
You do not like to have a r 
house any more than you would like 

" with scarle ‘r in your best 
‘he scarlet-fever party stays, and the otl 
What, 
lis mystery I am sor 
names, and titled names. 
Honorable Mrs. Boldero did not 


remittances, W 


you ask, do I m 
ry to have to g 


I am sorry to say 


Ss go away. 


+} 


pay her 
She was waiting for hich the Hon- 
orable Boldero was dreadfully remiss in sending. 
A dreadful man! He was still at his lordship’s 
at Gaberlunzie Castle, shooting the wild deer 
and hunting the roe. And though the Honor- 
able Mrs. B.’s heart was in the Highlands, of 
Vor. XXIIL—No. 137.—Y x 


y to pay ma lat 
ull « 


leed! One d it 


a 


and tha 

be only bad fun w 

an l d ill, 

table re: fling the 
fronts. 

pr 


luet busi 


iod of wl 


yMIse was very 


going on after dinn 


knew the 


Minna 
“ Perfect st 


Ha 


il} 
would have len 


thumped 


assure you, 
I 
le Mrs. Bold 
hundred f1 


cn 
nt } 
ro, maer 


Mon- 


pas payy « ncor,. 


owed me fiv Bong swor, 
sieur Bidois! Sang song frong 
Fancy, I say, what a dreary 


Prommy, 


} 18 pay V 
life that must have bee 


the select boarding- 
house, where the doing battle 


daily after d » select soirées, 


inner. \ 
the general's lady seizing on one guest after 
mgs, and point- 
or Madame Smo- 
and flying from 
} 


ianking 


calling o 


and smiling, 


and 
ng to the wr 


smirking, 


} 
} 
i 


ensk, 


one end of the salon to the other, and t 
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nd 
‘umMstances, 


humili 


Baynes. Don’ 


: mention 
you won't tell Mrs. 


} Baynes. I 
ver expected to get Redman’s money, you 
4f than before. On 
nt to Versailles, 

ble Mrs. Boldero 

he poor girls b 

to do them justice, cried 

and when Mrs. Baynes, 


rieking about her 


a dreadful way ; 
on our return, began sl 
song frong,’ Madame Smolensk fairly lost patience 

and said, ‘ Mais 
fatiguez avec j cent fi 
other muttered something about ‘ Ars 


on up b 


for once, , Madame, vous 


v I ances,’ on whic 
lon 
her husband, wh« 


he 


was briskly y 
lame is quite right. 


‘By George, Eliza, m: 
I wish the 

Thus 
thought some people were * l peo} le, 


1ese pres- 


five hundred francs were in the sea. 
you understand, if Mrs. General Baynes 
some people can—and hereby do 
off Mrs. 


public with a candid opinion 


furnishing the 
of that lady 

How could sucl 
repeatedly by 
There used to dine at Ma- 


ents—pay Baynes, by 


$s mor- 


als, manners, and character. 


a shrewd woman be dazzled s 


ranks and titles ? 
dame Smolensk’s boarding-house a certain Ger- 


man baron, with a large finger ring, upon a 


dingy finger, toward whom the lady was pleased 
to cast the eye of favor, and who chose to fall 
in love with her pre daughter. Young Mr. 


Clancy, the Irish poet, was also smitten with the 


tty 


charms of the fair young lady, and this intrepid 
yuraged both suitors, to the unspeak- 

of Philip Firmin, who felt often 
he was away at his work these in- 


mother enc 
able agoni 
that 
mates of Madame Smolensk’s house were near 


1s} 
whe 


tem at O1 


and a n 


it. ** Present you a 


iments, 


present it t 
, 
ps 


lady, wl yurage S¢ in n ot 


savs the s ( I th 
t suffer rd fror 


it seems, but won aw 


hearts on the marriage i man al 
Little Charlotte’s heart w 


bre ak, 


r woman. 


mm the match, that it would 


mother’s behavior we felt, from the 


we had of the woman’s disposit 
Should a 


10n, 
serious cause for alarm. 
present itself, Mrs. 
fling over poor Philip: or, 


nature, that he would ec 


Baynes, we 


and in thé course of 
must ensue between them, he would fire off ex- 
pressions mortally injurious. Are there not many 


people, in every one’s acquaintance, who, as soon 
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a bargain, repent of it? 
eneral Baynes, in the first 
le for that act of self- 


e young man’s part, was very well 


tua 


a mean actio 


when these surmises 
the h 

yuld 

Now G 


war, and so w 


cere 

nor and 
not de- 
n- 
»man of 
} 


brave 


man of w but 


re afraid of th 


ar; 

ir wives 

» invitation and en 
was induc 


ry} 


g-house 


,.| 


boardin 


ome 
> we are, Bi 

. Right w 

And the gr 

splies, ** And so are you, Bunch; and so 

Mrs. B. How do, b ys? 

‘harlotte? C to sl 

it a pretty girl is, | 

rose, Bayn ‘I’m telling the 

nel to the general's lady, ‘‘the girl’s 

ry image of her mother.” In this case poor 

have looked like a yellow 

of a bilious temperament 

ion, whereas Miss Charlotte was as 


to 
inch, 
I] 
n- 
Hoy dyou 
the Paris 


Bioomi 


ome 1OW 
1ey ? 
99 


rose, 


sh pink and white as—what shall we say? 

s the freshest strawberries mingled with 
the very nicest cream. 

The two old soldiers were of very great 
fort to ¢ They toddled down to 
Galignani’s together daily, and read the papers 

They went and looked at the reviews in 
the Carrousel, and once or twice to the Champ 
le Mars—recognizing here and there the num- 
I gainst which they had 
been engaged in the famous ancient wars. They 
did not brag in the least about their achieve- 
ments; they winked and understood eacl 


very 


another. 


me 


rs of the regiments : 


ach other. 

They got their old uniforms out of their old box- 
, and took a voiture de remise, by Jove! 

went to be presented to Louis Philippe. 

} 


boug 


and 
They 
ht a catalogue, and went to the Louvre, and 
wagged their honest old heads before the pic- 
tures ; and, I dare say, winked and nudged each 
ther’s brave old sides at some of the nymphs in 
the statue gallery. They went out to Versailles 
with their families; loyally stood treat to the 
ladies at the restaurateurs (Bunch had taken 
down a memorandum in his pocket-book from 
Benyon, who had been the Duke’s aid-de-camp in 
the last campaign, to ‘‘ go to Beauvillier’s,” only 
Beauvillier’s had been shut up for twenty years). 
They took their families and Charlotte to the Thé- 


com- | 


LIP. 
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atre Francais, to a tragedy; and they had books: 
and they said it was the most confounded nonsense 
and I am bound to 
n the back of the box, snored 
retirement, he 
1eal, 

him Shakspeare: give him John 

» him Mrs. Siddons: give him Mrs. 


s sort of thing ? h 


> in their lives; 
so 
created quite 


a 
he owns, was too much 


ry thi 


play ure over, Baynes, hey? 
also believe that Miss Charlotte Baynes, whos« 
t 


knowledge of the » Was imperfe 


the 


as yet, 
ly, 
it. 


stra 


was very much | ld id trage 


of 


uring 


an imperfect ecount 


and could giv 
I l | he 
t three bouquets for 
iat he could not 
imps Elysées, 


and he 


ys 


must write 


Chimene h 
After that dismal attempt at 1 I 
repeated. The ol 

hist to those p 
xan ing througl n which Col- 

| onel Bunch, a facetious li used to 


imitate, and, m given to understand, very 


cult. 


the experiment was n 1 gen- 


ferred their ympous 


men pre 
] 
I 


ttle colonel, 


badly. 
The 
Was a I 
pared madan o an East Indian ship, quarrels 
on just that 
Always rows about 
the 
will. 


dinary amusement 


game at rds a dinner; and they com- 
ind all. 
board the uy 
prec eden the 
Women 
Bunch went on in that way; 


but 


information, 


way on 


and deuce 


services, 


knows what! always Selina 
and Eliza Baynes 


I should think, 
that 


also went on in that way; 
the 
| Eliza was worse than Selina. 


from most trust-worthy 
that woman 
the 
You 
remember how she used to go on at Barrackpore 
about that litt 
cause he was an Irish viscount’s son? See how 
she flings herself at the head of this Mrs. Bol- 
dero—with her airs, and her paint, and her black 
front. I can’t bear the I 
has not paid madame. is no better 
than she should be; 
| coaxing her, and sidling up to her, and flatter- 
| ing her: it’s too bad, that it is! A woman who 
owes ever so much to madame! a woman who 


‘* About any person with a title, 
will a fool of herself to the end of 
chapter,” remarked Selina of her friend. 


| 
make 


le shrimp Stoney Battersby, be- 


woman! know s 


I know she 


Eliza 


ue 


and to see Baynes 


doesn’t pay her washer-woman !”’ 

‘¢ Just like the Burrumpooter over again, my 
dear!” nel Bunch. ‘ You and Eliza 
Baynes were always quarreling; that’s the fact. 
Why did you ask her to come here? I knew 
; ugain, as soon as you met.” 


| 


cries Co 


you would begin 
‘And the truth was that these ladies were always 
fighting and making up again. ‘So you and 
Mrs. Bunch were old acquaintances?” asked Mrs. 
3oldero of her new friend. ‘‘My dear Mrs. 
3aynes, I should hardly have thought it, your 
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manners are so different! Your friend, 
be so free as to speak, has the cam] 
You have not the camp manner at all. I shoul 
have thought <cuse me the phrase, but 
I'm so open, ¢ always speak my mind out 
} | nner l You s 
as if you were one of us Minna! doesn’t Mrs 


Jaynes put you in mind of Lady Hm—?” (The 


m 


name is inaudible, in consequence of Mrs. B 


dero’s exceeding shyness in mention 
but the girls see the likeness to dear 

‘* And when you bring your dea 
to London you'll know the lady I mean, 
judge for yourself. I assure you I ar 
paraging you, my dear Mrs. Baynes, in 
ing you to her! And so the convers 
on If Mrs. Major MacWhirter at 
to betray secrets, she could gi) 
her sister’s letters t 
impression 
mind by the professions an versatior 
Scotch lady idn’t the general shoot a 
deer-stalking ? Th ar general must c¢ 
Gaberlunzie Castle, where she would 
him a Highland welcome. Her broth: 


itharm was the most amiable of men; 
her and her girls: there was talk even of mar- 
rying Minna to the captain, but she for he 
vart could not end ] i i 
ins There was a tri 
ges in their familys 
ngitharms wh 

was drown i iberlunzie 
weeks after 1e arriage; one lost his wife by 
a galloping consumption, and died a monk at 
Rome; and the third married a fortnight before l 
the battle of Culloden, where he was slain at the Tl 1 ympliment mamma 
head of the itharms. Mrs. Baynes had apa’s old stories, and laugh : 
no idea of the n aberlunzie Castle; ing pl ts for the innocent young 
seventy bedrooms and thirtee pany rooms he tle | h kick their shins 
besides the ture-gi ‘rv! In Edinburgh the lured the juvenile Bayneses ve 
Strongitharm had the right to wear his bonnet in } 
the presence of his sovereign. ‘*A bonnet! how 
very odd, my dear! sut with ostrich plumes | 
dare say it may look well, especially as the High- | and worthy old man ; 
landers wear frocks too!” ‘* Lord Strongitharm |a hearty sympathy and res} 
had no house in London, having almost ruined | Smolensk, admiring her constancy and 
himself in building his princely castle in the humor under her many trials. But th 
north. Mrs. Baynes must come there and meet have perused his memoirs are aware that 
their noble relatives and all the Scottish nobili-  Firmin could make himself, on occasions, 1 

Nor do J care about these vanities, my little disagreeable. When sprawling on a s 


but to bring my sweet Charlotte into the engaged in conversation with his charmer, | 


world: is it not a mother’s duty?” Not only would not budge when other ladies entered 


} 


to her sister, but likewise to Charlotte’s friends |’ room. He scowled at them, if he did not 
of Queen Square, did Mrs. Baynes impart these | them. He was not at the least trouble t 
delightful news. But this is in the first ardor of ceal his likes or dislikes. He had a manner 
the friendship which arises between Mrs. Baynes | fixing his glass in his eye, putting his tl 
and Mrs. Boldero, and before those unpleasant | into the armholes of his ws 
money disputes of which we have spoken. and laughing very loudly his own | 
Afterward, when the two ladies have quarreled | conceits, which was not pleasant or respectf 


regarding the memorable ‘‘sang song frong,” I! ladies. ‘* Your lo young friend, with t 
think Mrs. Bunch came round to Mrs. Boldero’s | cracked boots, is very ma , 
side. ‘‘ Eliza Baynes is too hard on her. It is! Baynes,” Mrs. Boldero remark« 
too cruel to insult her before those two unhappy | friend, in the first ardor of their friendshij 
daughters. The woman is an odious woman, | ‘‘A relative of Lord Ringwood’s, is he? Lo 
and a vulgar woman, and a schemer, and I al-| Ringwood isa very queer person. A son of tl 
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min, who ran away after che 


Was passing In 


Poor young man! He can’t men ? ‘reason Was passing 


‘r, aS you Say, anc 1 most ‘ore ii y ice of knowing s 
ld 


’ 201der 


generous of you to sav so norable B 


morable Philip Ring- 


sprawling 


are 


1save course. f 
in unt inate young man wil 


certainly 


ougnt to see, How wel nh ir ut tl rsons about whom he was in 
ld look presiding at Str 
And you are g 1 ” \ 
: ng man with the lo olce at , > would turn on his heel 
i observations of his own on 
subject. Mrs. Colonei Bun 
liked that young man, a 
r new lodgers to the other in- ; easo ‘or r dislik 
se; and she and Mrs } 
luded that all general officers returning w!” and winked. An 
1 India were immensely rich, ‘To think t Bunch, ‘*Queer chap. Fin w, 2 
daughter might be the Honorable Mrs. re: son to know pretty well. Iplaya cl 
mess Strongitharm, and wall b? I mark honors a wo tI 
a coronati in robes, with a coronet i ; > game wenton. Clancy hated P! 
id. Mrs. Baynes yielded 
but I fear her wicked « 


1 
ICK 
1 
Lip), a 


in loyalty to no man whom Firmin had yet managed to offe1 

. lesires compassed ‘*That man,” the Pote Clancy remark 

sdy royal demise, as this thought passed a manner of treading on me corrans wl 

mind of the Honorable Lenox tolerable tome!” T ru »P hil 

tharm. She looked him out in the Peer- ways putting his foot 

1 found that young nobleman designa- mpling it. And as 

he Captain of Strongitharm. Charlotte rmin treated them w h mu 
» the Honorable Mrs. Captain of Strong- solence, and ignored them as if they were 

shana When poor Phil stalked in after din- existence altogether. So you see the 
j by it evening in his shabby boots and wos: 4 e 1 not with his poverty learned 


tot, Mrs. Baynes gave him but a grim wel- of humility, or acquired the very earliest rm 
He went and prattled unconsciously by ments of the art of aakien friends. I think his 
ide of his little Charlotte, whose tender eyes best friend in the house was its mistress, Madame 
yelt upon his, and whose fair cheeks flung out Smolensk. Mr. Philip treated her as an equal: 
their blushes of welcome. He prattled away. | which mark of affability he was not in the habit 
He laughed out loud while Minna and Brenda of bestowing on all persons. Some great people, 

were thumping their duet. Taisez-vo ne, some rich people, some i 

Monsieur Philippe,” cries madame, in x | would patronize wit! ) 
finger to her lip. The Honorable Mrs. Sold lero Rank or wealth do not seem somehow to influ- 
looked at dear Mrs. Baynes, and shrugged her | ence this man as the} mmon mortals. He 
shoulders, Poor Philip! would he have laughed | would tap a bishop on the waistcoat, and con- 
so loudly (and so rudely, too, as I own) had he | tradict a duke at their first meeting. I have 
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seen him walk out of church during a stupid 
with an audible remark perhaps to that 
a matter of that 
company bored him at 
*~p in the most unaf- 
1e we were alw Lys ke pt 


sermon, 
effect, and as if it were 
he should go. If the 
dinner, he would go to sl 
fected At hon 


in a pleasant state of anxiety, not only by what 


course 


manner. 
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he did and said, but by the 
next. He did 1 
boarding-hous 
to look 
were there er sl 

And hers? 

hed, Ih ype a kind fate wil 


do or say 
dame’s 


eyes Op 
- i 


Manthly Record af Current Cuents, 


UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on th , uy 
to which date no military operations of import- 
ance have taken place Immediatel\ 
after the defeat at Bull Run serious apprehensic 
were felt for the safety of the Capital, and the Sec- 
retary of War telegraphed 
Eastern and Middle States to dispatch all troops at 
Washington. The order was promptly 
and in a few days the place of the re 
whose term had expired was abundantly filled by 
men enlisted for the war. The Confederat 
some delay began to move slowly toward tl 
mac; but up to thi 
collisio 
Wester 
curred 


P Se pte mber, ur 


in Virginia. 


to the Governors « 


once to 


obeved, 


iments 


date no engageme1 
ns between picl 

Virginia se 

General W< 

command of Fortress Monro« 

On the 26th of August a strong military an 
under command of General Butler anc 
Stringham, left Fortress Monroe, a 
for Hatteras Inlet, in North Carolina, wher 
Confederates had forts. Thi 


formed convenient privateers, 


vera 


for 
modore 
the 
inlet 
The 


erected two 

refuge for 
vessels, reached 
their destination on the afternoon of the 27th, and 
the next morning about 
fleet then commenced cannonading the whi 

replied. The action continued until the 
29th, when a white flag was hoisted, and a messag 

was sent from the shore proposing to surrender the 
forts, the men being permitted to retire. This wa 
refused, and a full capitulation insisted upon. This 
was yielded, and the forts and garrison were sur- 
rendered. The prisoners numbered 715 officers and 
men. The commander was Samuel Barron, former- 
ly commander in the United States Navy, and now 
Assistant-Secretary of the Navy of the Confederat 
St The loss in the forts was 8 killed and a 
None of the United States troops 
were injured. The prisoners have been brought to 
New York. A considerable amount of ammunition, 
31 cannon, and 1000 stand of arms were captured. 


hav ing on board about 800 s¢ ldic rs, 


300 men were landed. 
forts, 


noon of 


number wounded. 


In Missouri events of decided importance have oc- 
curred. Confederate troops in large numbers from 
Tenn 2 and Arkansas, with those belonging to 
Mis under command of Generals M‘Culloch 
and Price, advanced toward Springfield, which was 
occupied by the national forces under General Lyon. 
On the evening of the 9th of August General Lyon, 
at the head of about 5500 troops, marched out of 
Springfield to attack the enemy. The next morn 
ing he came up with a greatly superior force: A 
fierce engagement ensued. General Lyon was killed 
in the early part of the action, and the command de- 
volved upon General Siegel. The national forces 
were too few to ensure success, and General Siegel 
retired, at first to Springfield, and then back to 
Rolla, some fifty miles in the direction of St. Louis. 


in this ¢ 


have 


TNOr e 


I 
Gov 
( 


vention, has issued 
union between Misscuri 
and that Missouri is a free and indey 
rhis proclamation is dated at New M 
on the 15th of August.—On the 24th Mr. G 
inted by the Con 

is ¢ that the civil aut 

flicient to protect the lives and pr 
i ens; he therefore ( ills into ac 
State 42,000 militia, to 
teers, for six months, ur ike 
restored. If there were not sufficient volunte 
rse would be had to a dra On the 31st G 
Frémont issued a proclamation placing thi 
State of Missouri under martial law, and th 
the army of occupation 


i proclamatic« 9 I 
d the other S 


solved, 


be as far as possi 


are for the present d 
to extend from Leavenworth by way of the } 
Jefferson City, Rolla, and Ironton, to Cape G 
deau, on the Mississippi. The most iraportant cl 
in this proclamation reads as follows: ‘* All per 
who shall be taken with arms in their hands wit 
those lines shall be tried by court-martial, a 
found guilty, will be shot. The property, real 
personal, of all persons in the State of Missouri w! 
shall take up arms against the United Stat 
who shall be directly proven to have taken act 
part with their enemies in the field, is declared t 
confiscated to the public use; and their slave 
any they have, are hereby declared free men.” 
extreme penalty of the law is threatened against 
who shall destroy railroad tracks, bridges, or t 
graphs; those who have been led away from tl 
allegiance are warned to return to their homes, 
their absence will be held to be presumptive ev 
dence against them. The object of this proclan 
tion is to enable the military authorities to gi 
stantaneous effect to existing laws; but the ordir 
tribunals are not to be suspended wherever the law 
can be executed by the civil authority. 


1 


] 
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Increased activity pervades every branch of the Confederate Congress 


Government. In the Navy 
vessels building, nearly 200 have been 
irtered to aid in the blockade rhe army, un 
the command of General M‘Clellan, i 
in discipline, a large nur 
: } 


dismi 


Department, besides 
purchased 


insubordination have 
vn. —— The Departments 
en freed of clerks in fay 
s arrests have been made of per 
ing and assisting the enemy. h 
mostly confined at Fort La 
Harbor. Among the prisoners are 
Police Commissioners, Mr. Berrett, M 
hington, who refused to take the oath of 
und Pierce Butler, of Philadelphia. Mr 
Minister to France, has also been 
st at Washington. In New York 
made a presentment ¢ several 
b 


¢ them with publishi 


are 


r arre 
igainst 
r treason- 
ransmission through the mails 

Among these was the / ly 
jamin Wood, a met 


J 


patched either way 
ying them ; 

ring wholly or in part t 

rgent States found at s 
ates after tift f 
ion forfeited to the I 
ver of v i 


Lorina 


en days Iron 


ssels remai 
»havet 
hia, and Boston agreed, on 


t 
at } ar 50,000,000 of Ty 


TICE 


een seized.— 
» take 
ring 7°3 per ¢ 
the money was not raised by a nati 
iated abroad, of taking ¢ 
n of 60 days, and another 


ea ry 


. interest, with the privilege, in 
il loan, or 
50,000,000 at the ex- 
ati $50,000,000 in 120 
; the Government agreei no bonds 

tes other than those payable on demand, 
I ed time ; reserving, however, the right to ne- 
votiate its bonds abroad, and to receive subs« riptions 
The Secretary of the Treasury 
, pointing out the 
of this 


loan, and announcing that subscription books would 


¢ to issue or 


within a 


ra national loan. 
sued an appeal to the pe 
advantages, in point of protit and security, 


be opened at once in the principal towns and cities. 
he interest amounts to one cent per day for every 
fifty dollars The Secretary of State has issued 
an order directing that no person shall leave the 
country for any foreign port without a passport 
gned by the Secretary of State; nor shall 
any person be permitted to land from abroad unless 
provided with the proper passport, after a reasona- 
ble time has been given for the fact of such require- 
ment to be known in the country from which such 
The Convention of Western Vir- 
ginia has passed an ordinance, to be submitted to 
the people on the 24th of October, cutting off about 
40 counties from Virginia, and forming them into a 
new State, to be called Kanawha. These counties 
comprise about one quarter of the white population of 
Virginia, but have only a small proportion of slaves. 

Several important Acts have been passed by the 


counte 


persons come. 


at Richt 
issue a proclama 
United Stat 


the Confederate 


t, taking paym«e 
to meet much 
cotton to th 


scribed.— 


with 
amoul 
rhe cotton 
1 Cire r 
cotton to the sea-ports until 


have issue rgil 


uars u 


SOUTHERN AMER 


) improvement ir 


Pp 
ernment 

ment took possession of ominican re] 
outhern porti nd of Hayti, 
i been formally; the 
ions, Spain pledging itself not to re- 
there.——In New Granada 
has_ be for more th 
ht a close by the ca 


ce S) hd s 
sj Spanish domi 


tablish slavery 
the desultory war which 
in a year has bx 

ture of Bogota, the 


under ral 
’ 


to 


broug 


Gene 


] 
capital, by the revolutionary forces 
Mosquera, who has assumed the office of Provisional] 


President. He proposes a reconstruction of the old 
Republic of Colombia, by the re-union of New Gra- 
nada, Venezuela, and Ecuador.——Civil war has 
again broken out between the different provinces of 
the Argentine Confederation. At the latest 
from Buenos Ayre s, which are of July 15, that prov- 
ince had sent an army into the field against the Na 
tional Government. The army of the Confederation 
is stated to amount to 20,000 men, with 12,000 in 
reserve. The Congress has declared Buenos Ayres 
to be in a state of insurrection. 
EUROPI 

The American difficulties, in their commercial re- 
lations, form the staple of our European intelligence. 
In Great Britain especially the attention of th 
manufacturers and of Government is turned toward 
the opening of new sources for the supply of 
They hope that a considerable part of the present 
deficiency from America will be supplied from other 


dates 


cotton. 


quarters, India being the principal; and that in a 
year or two they will cease t 
America for this article. 


» be dependent upon 































































































































































Chitar’s € 


A TIME of war gives profound interest to all sto 
LA ries of wars. Ther n i tir 
this summer as the history of our Revolut — 


lay down the morning paj vh 





I 
} 


Pa.” 


Mr. EF Chair demurred entirely to such a view. 
Success can no more justify national than individual 
ction. The American revolution would have been 

t as right if it had utterly failed. The only 





la 





Sir Henry Cli 
} 1 


had broken the back-bone of our military ope 








no wrong as to say th ie thi in individual 
Any man may be u st, and a nation is only m 
If the nation y oug! 









Hudson to the enemics of America, would he hay 
l 


to establish by force a n 
juently to destroy the old one, among the English 
‘olonies here, had been hastily undertaken, a1 
frivolous or false pretenses, or without long and pa 





ful means of redress—if 





tient appeal to every pea 
it had been an insurrection against human rights, 
instead of a struggle for their protection—it ought 
to have failed, and its success would not have en 
dued it with dignity or worth. A new g 


»vernment 
might have been established. Succeeding ¢ 
tions might have flourished under it. The causes and 
circumstances of its ori 


nera 





in might have been forgot- 
en. But whenever the student turned up the stream 


f , his unblind- 





its history to study its source 
1 moral sense would have been aghast at th 
prings of our prosperity, although he might him- 
lf be one of us, as the virtuous descendants of rich 
cestry would burn with manly shame if they dis- 

i that the hereditary fortune they enjoyed 
had been made in the slave-trade. 

For there are such things as well as such words as 
honor, truth, justice, and right. And they are to 
be read in national as in individual action. Of 
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asy Chair. 


yurse men may honestly differ as t 

1 methods by which t I 

frair 0 man 1 ( lv s ! t 
it ib] ( 1 le per 











IS & Savage Satisia ! 
row of Rollin’s Anci I 
is virtually a spik 1 
the good fortune ul 
Greek history, w f ticul 
study of details, may be read in their great r ] 


in no vi ry cumbrous form 

It is so also with Science; the difficult point 
ways being to find a man who can tell you what 
superfluous, and where you can find the latest new 

But in the literature of the imaginati 1 
individual taste must determine. Whether you w 
have Pope or Bailey, whether you will read Ba 
or Tupper, is a question for your individual answ 
ing. And yet even here there are certain books that 
every accomplishe 1 and cultivated person will hav 
read, or at least he will know something of th 
Shakespeare, for instance, a1 d Milton belong to t! 
class. Walter Scott also. The Pilgrim’s Progre 
and Robinson Crusoe, and the Arabian Nights, a 
Gulliver’s Travels are of it. 








EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


witl 
the 


lrew 


ith of 


and, in 
fe, with the most utt 
i of the woman he 
r love, indeed, | 
yectatio 
ick-clust 
} 


if do 


Tue French Prince who comes te 
h quieter time than the I 
visitor a year ago. If wer 
iasm with which the Prince of Wal 
that the secret of it wa 
iosity, he persuasion that he 
ition which was truly a friendly 
ithy and intelligence, we c 
tir ly we were mistal 
[he French Prine 
reditary ally. His owt 
ipon the ruins of the rég vhich favored rearly 1 Pari ie has nothing wh tin 
truggle. The Bourbons, ti , i sh ; other princely ] nages. It 
is. The Bonapartes, hating England, 
isiana. The help during the Revolution 
sale afterward were of the most signal s 


m the 
son of 


he grand-niece » inter- 
Princ 
r personal resemblance to his uncle. ie even- 
when Rachel was play- 


this nation. ut it is curious that both servic est in the case of the 


vere inspired not by love of us but by je: 
England. In the great game of the world at that) ii t the theatre in Paris, 
time we and our affairs were but episodical. If we ir 
vuld be used against the enemy, it was lucky for | th 
the power that wanted to aid us. But we we re not parte with folded at 
a dangerous political power. We were not worth upon the st It was the 
consideration as a political influence. England did attitude of the Emperor more } 
not cease to despise and annoy us after she had tlest art could reproduce them. 


r Chair, raising his eves sudde 


saw what seem 
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lume of the most ex 


iderable 
if some heart glowing 


} 


into s¢ 


I id 
a thire t maritin 

in his friendship for tl Y 
States. Ifh pposes that his i 


adil 


! I i couldn't b 

gentle ! ra Y e might | 1 he pag ht ribbon by the 4 
n supposed : it expr i 

» * Walte I 
spiration! Apa 
**the gentlemen ¢ 
larly ignorant if they are not awar it a national | ment, and the resu va ckwick, f 
song is the offsprii fF an ¢ tic hat can n genial writer has been paid many a ros¢ 

moned for a price. They n sall si om | many more may h joy! 
the heart of a people, but they will come : : | As for Mozart, he did not e1 in to writ 
f ing gold. The lyric: ic is no venal pros- | Requiem until he had received part of the pa 
mut shows her face and awards her rs,” | in advance. 
, etc here was, then, certainly no harm in invitii 


‘*newspaper press” was eloquent upon th 
t 


| e to send their songs, whether old or new, s 
theme that great songs could not, and were not, and | not been published, to the Committee. 

are not, and, indeed, should not, be written to order. | Committee really that was upon trial. 
Somebody, or something, seemed to have been out- | not undertake to say what should be the Nati 


raged or ited, by the suggestion that if befor Hymn, for that only the favor of the people 


‘ 
certain time a poem should be sent to certain gen-| determine. But if they awarded the } , the 
tlemen which seemed to them worthy to be anational | by that act declare that, in their opinion, tl 
hymn, they were authorized to give the author a; poem was worthy to be such ahymn. With 


certain sum of money. prudence, however, they reserved the right of refi 
To suppose that those gentlemen imagined that | ing the premium to all, if none seemed to corres} 
the money would necessarily produce the hymn was | to the cond i We must allow that they w 
ther ] 
tl 


supposing a great deal more than the occasion war- | tolerably shrewd committee. They gav 
ranted. But there are probably very few gentle-| the largest liberty. They did not mean 

men who, if they were asked to do so simple a favor | upon tract poetic merit. They probal ly 

as the serving upon such a jury, would refuse. There | anticipate very signal success, and they are, unqut 
is sure to be a great deal of fun in the performance | tionably, not very much disappointed. 

of the duties; and there can be little doubt that, if There is, however, a book of contributions 


} 


to} 
the Committee could honorably have published a | issued, with the consent of the authors; and the 


ri 
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of Last Appeal, the Public, will 


have the op- 
ty of reversing the verdict of the lo 


wer Court, 
Tur Easy Chair lately called upon an old acquaint- 

' erly, the scion of a family which 
the bar the Nile. It i 


in family of wide repute 1 of the 


more 
, e 
KS Ol 


upon 


1 to laz — 
ression in the bi 
e are a great 

» talk more 


ished strat 


> einbassador 


t the disting 

their greatness and importan 
ow the claims of the African. 
hronged to visit him. 
{ is of snobs, courted him, 
is with endless twaddle ab 

icht of the s 

illustrious stranger was perfectly unc 
k his milk bath with the gr 
the 
med about, 


ison was ina ft " 

listurbed. 
atest equanimity 
loveliest ladies in the land, 
upon rising, with a depth of sto 


eyes of the 
hieh might have made a prime minister fran- 
niable that the stranger wa 
The « st 
sumptuous banquets, W 
ired only fari 


> no meat. 

re unhes 

eous food prepat 

e, also, he 
inst ; yet he never said that 
*, nor was he once heard to ing ure 

her Mathew among the distinguished people of the 
ish empire. In truth, he confined himself in 
ng to milk and water; in eating, to the plain- 
grains and greens. And he throve upon it won- 
; He was certainly much the largest stran- 
London. His complexion was even more 
tawny than that of the Nepaulese embassadors, and 
his Princely placidity was much more profound than 
theirs. They were sometimes guilty of betraying 
curiosity or surprise, but he never. You might have 
supposed him to be born in London, so entirely did 
he adjust himself to what he saw and heard. You 
ht have believed him of the highest ton, so ut- 
terly indifferent were his manners. There are few 
kings or queens in the world who have such s« renity 
of deportment as he. Like the Pope, he took his 
meals entirely alone. Others assisted: indeed, I 
have seen countesses and other fine ladies present, 
but they were there only as the Cardinals and Mon- 


mi 


ignori surround the Pope; they were 
servitors. The placid stranger 
which used t prevail in medieval « 
ting spectators to the daily repast 
ce d to wonder at the change whi 
I left him in Cairo a hip; 
in I lon a lion. 
1, that the one which | 
is the identical marvel 
leed 
line 
I biasec 
1 call it old 
n the old 


kl 


’ more 
‘Edwin of Deira,” w 
ber of the Magazir 
ind the sl 
, and whic 
man who had not : 
tly I sh 


r his powers, until ] 


} 
has quie 
ntrating 
poem which is so much stronger and n 
any he has yet written that no one can feel that his 
flower was not to grow into frui 
That it should 
should hear that t 
written but for the 
should be charged 
only natural, because it i 


that we 


1e nnysonian : 


I 
l vem would never have been 


f the Kin that it 
with conceit ar igh color, is 
a poem of this time: 
every poem of to-day has, and must hav 
interior resemblance to 

» age as surely makes its mark upon « 
. the age as the sunlight steals into ev 
as well as pours upon the mountains. 
of Tennyson is typical of the poetry of the age. 


Alexander Smith’s may remind 


and 
~ a CE i 
every other. The 


That 
you of it is not me 

essarily more surprising than that Marlowe, or Ber 
and Fletcher should remind 


It certainly does not show that 


Jonson, or Beaumont 
you of Shakes} eare, 








they ma t be very ¢ llent t ‘Ee have de with bl >? W t rse] 
Deira 1 | ple tl treated wit) i ‘ ile worl l for pla idit f 
kill and elaborati ind licat { Itisa f 
ion of beautiful pic fa i i As w iid, | vth 
terest, which rises to an ted } ht to t t r t t A 
the end. It is still al t too rich. To read itis lem HH in Par ! | l 
t to lunch ¢ But it draw 1 on Of fai I hfa r 
th an int 1 tl curiosity or surpri I t | id « tl t R I 
i t whi I lin its exquisite | boulevard of | I 1 pr 
lin Li ler | ral f | B ’ nt of archit ! lik uric | 
y well be twin to ‘*the lilv 1 lof A hrouch tl fr | ple of the M 
And as every naturally ishes to t! " » the ] f rlifiea The rich } 
f the hour Edwin of Deira” will be ti s the Rue Rumf indal of 1 a 
beautiful to the great host of our friends. leys have been brushed io 5 
Park Mc lricher “Gat 
7 luileri \ i 1 t pavi 
. : Res . , ae 
Our Foreign Buren. er ae <a 
HILE the American mind is ali ly to re ly « hat f 
W great subject it 1 folly to dra t ilt uy I t f all tl | 
tion to others. And yet, Europe too 1 i ife. | cl ! in pt 3 of l 
Millions here, who know little of Davis « [ l led h verd ! | 
re toili hopi wearving thr l ‘ in their yest att if 1 
i perpl | 1 1 brillia 1 1M ricl $1 1 Empet 
xistence—that may end t Y ) the triumphal which ¢ 
the river ra did lom f 1 Qual » the Park M ‘ Ilere t ] 
Voltair th bui p | k within the S d 1 ! ] 
the old hulk of the Tuil for th portment of hs of tl t | king; wl 
in imperial family ; tl w Boulevards are oper | nlicd 1 1 ] ‘ 
ing in all dir broad, splet Lusi to a i I n to the e1 
rv new : ld rt und pr rity of tl tv of Paris 
click of the stone ner col te r ear Bb t ila ¢ he « l has « 
like the unw reception of the K ors 
placards that tell of his ilwart bod lina f th 
flame upon the unfinished a6. XV.) and the attendant brillia 
les, vellow and muddy fty tl ind | { ( ps de M 
$ e of tl 15th of A t | l 
s' whirl of lampi its , ( 
\ fairy festoc f parti-<« red lights stretel 
l the Place d ( to tl 
] h talk |} l the Im] 
ind th rt t Vicl l th 
ly for prelude, but to camp at Chalon | tl | 
befits our 1 of the command I h)G 1G 
that our republica the Papish (Belgic) Minister of Wa I 
*. afte 1] P ] 1 « 1 S wl h ] p | 
hundreds of mil Au le tl 
ind endeavor i f ha 
call ‘ 1 ind | it have | 
1 s the centuries of ica 1 
1 if tl at on t 
with some al ly parative 
eccentricity. | ins 
There is tl 1] hich our strife 1 ise in tl 
wnad | we are not at f all the wor { } h the 
ve have! h that 1 of the late « 
long to st treaty v > exportation of arti 
take our sh Paris manufacture has nearly doubled.  ¢ 
veary stru i lations with the Ricasoli government of Tut 
if nations te tillentertained; while it is hinted that la 
We have made a grand push for a y r family, | missioners of Hungary have been priva l 
ind our success has intoxicated and distemper . to Imperial audi 
We have bragged till other people v \ of I manufacturer lcommercial men of I 
r bragging. We have boasted of our cheap bread are beginning ¢ ] v to feel the full il 
1 schools, as if cheap bread and schools were every rican war, and a loud and « tl 
not remembering that bread only gave mus- declarations ag t the t of the I 
lar 1d schools only mental vigor, for as fronts (they say) and destroys a sympat 
1uch ras of godliness. Thedevelopments else we might give thet It is underst« 
if our on which are reported over seas, in r Minister to Brazil (General Webb) has |! 
the f last past, and the dissertations upon lonor of a private interviey i le 
them, are not such as to make an American feel that since the affair of Manassas « or tw 
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. Every day some 1 
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every succeeding day 


nt of the « 


1 announcem 


itus of the eternal city 
ipolitan insurrections are r 


valousy of Piedmont 


rhe old Italian j 
fomenting them; the unthrift 
the Neapolitan character | 
are in directic 
> of all is the money and t ‘ 
rbon family, which finds a seer 

ill its most bigoted 


and 


the same 


} 
n 


v complication, moreover, of 

Ities has arisen from the fact that « 
statesmen (Massimo d’Azeclio amon 
have s usly and publicly questioned the 
Victor Emanuel to 


Sicilian kingdom, if phe inhabitants persist in 


maintain his authority 
ing a disinclination to his rule. 

Our principle, say such statists, is that the cheer 
ful and vol ple is an es 
condition of our right to govern them and make them 
If they resent 
reise, ar 
to do is to 


intary consent of a p sential 


part of our great Italian nation. out 
hority, 
antipathy rebellion, what we have 

w and permit them to determine 

Of course this view of the matter supposes 

vote of allegiance to the King Victor 


r that they have out- 


struggle against its exc 


nanuel was an unfair one, « 
lived their wishes of that date. 
Austria still stands nervously poised upon th 
point of Her difficulties grow s¢ 


and assail her from such opposite quarters, that she 


rrea 
grea 


dissolution. 


contrariety of her 


and only do 


eems to stand erect only by th 
assailants. Hungary does not yield, 
not fight. Styria is querulous, but does not rebel. 
Even Dalmatia, in the inquiry after traditionary 
has her assertions of integrity to make, 
does not fear to propound them to the Councilors of 
the Empire. 
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if Lord Herbe 
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Parliament 

He was buried at Wilt 
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where, some y¢ : 
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nake now the carpets which every body buys. ence bety man’s laughter and 1 





Ehitor’s Drawer, 


F CP geeeeree new under the sun” was the sen- which h ud re than a d 1in hi 
B t of Solomon; and from the days of J ination, and he had very little of that. At 


nt Moliter, or, as he is familiarly called, Josenh tur to Dr. Parl he Physician, 





many I 
the wit of all his humorous predecessors gathere 
d to his 1 
» to the mil 
of all tl 















leton shown the 


table, to remind them that, ea 













rden of the Cinque Ports. He presided at a became impressed with the idea that he was unpoy 
public meeting held in Dover, during the war, for ular with his company, whick occasioned him to 
the purpose of raising a volunte r corps, when the take a gl or two too much, and to expr 
secretary, in drawing up the conditions on which pretty str language, the many troubles and gri 
they were be to embodied, said to the chairman, ‘‘I anc with which he had been afflicted. A good 
suppose, Sir, that I am to insert the usual claus deacon of our place ind 1 him to come inte 
not to serve ou f the country.” ‘Certainly, cer ore, and leavored to persuade him that hi 
tainly smil “except in « ise of invasion !” picior ; in regard to his w ’ were unfit 

So the Yonkers regulation was borrowed from the ed, and that he should b 


bles like ar 
ind if any body is disposed to doubt The Captain drew himself Ip, a said, **D 

the valor of the Home Guard, let him remember you are a good deal of a Bible man, and probab! 
» acquainted with old Job. Now, I don’t sa 





¢ 





that the suggestion of leaving when the enemy en- a 


rs has the highest possible authority in the words what he hada pretty hard time, and that they spr 
: of the great Pitt! the boils on him mighty thick; but still vou see 





never commanded a company of Illinois volunteers 
. Tur Drawer has long been the reservoir for the To judge from the letters that find their way i 
streams of good-humor that flow in from all parts the newspapers occasionally, we are disposed to be- 

















of this great country. In these times of war, when lieve the Illinois Captain's experience is not peculiar. 
there is less fun than fighting, the Drawer is sought 
for to enliven the Home Guard, and help in the go 
work of keeping off the enemy that comes it 
shape of ‘‘ blue devils.” 
health and happiness it is easy to know by trying it amidst the 
on, not very easy to define in an essay, neigt 












d From Missouri a good-natured correspondent 
the writes: 


What wit has to do with ‘*T am sure you will be gratified to know that 











gloom surrounding us in this land of 
iborhood strife, many an hour, otherwise c 
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Vermont. . al 
J his wit to the point. A fi years I d the 
of our country seemingly unafl d by |] sure of | ing vy day with 1, a Pres- 
il troubles. byterian clergy , ther ttled i e eastern part 
cted with the difficulties in this e : , \ rk. During my visit at | use 1 was 
irred too good to be ‘ 1 ruch many things in his char: r which 

i me of his father. l , to one 

ir with the vernor, it was 


ld block. 


irs, the office of unty rK. nd during the remainder of the 
at the time he left, was the « ’ ing to the sublime truths falli 

1 slaves, among whom was one of vener » | his worthy pastor, he s¢ 
ing in the name of ‘ Aunt Katie.’ xact cost o 
Aunt Katie has many ] iinent arac ‘* Next day 


She 


fa dinner 


| ainfully 

She is d te 1er 1 st i » of tl i i lency | 1ea accom- 

whom she has be el her fi h the ends inten l leave ) apologize, 

e has declined to accept. er ter | by sayil > was sorry he ld oft m nothing 

ne from here sever ‘ks, and fre er, but still this was more ai ter than we 
ids Aunt Katie an expressio1 m 

ld favor him with her presence it i Meo ACO! —,’ said Mr. Matt 


says, too many ‘ obolitionists’ re. SI vy mn ans what we ought to exp 


irom tf 
sent ber master the following as her w/t “The 1 man to the r ke in a iristian 
She will go whenever he executes a bon irit, and ever after ministers fared well with Dea- 
ing that the ‘ ionists shall not s¢ con B 
he gets there.’ ell knowing Mr. H 
lating disposition, we feel satisfied that the WE have pleasure in giving the follo 
1 be complied with, and Au \atie | just as it comes to our hands, though it 
ice more.” time on the way: 
» in this county an old German who, it 
of militia trainings, commanded the ‘ Corn- } found one of vour zines, and wart myself with the 
rs.’ On review-day he was drilling his | spi: ntet f it ! , ‘ pt two amusing 
ar a creek, and had marched them in line | incidents which happened on boat is ‘Uncle Sam’ 
to the bank of the stream. In his excite-| ‘* Among I pri 
forgot the proper command, and called out, |’ 
-oh! shtop!’” 
AN amusing inciden ent curred at a the- 
in a neighboring city, w 
iation of Western Virginia « , t 
Detectors. A company of volunteers from our 
ir way to the seat of war, stopped in 
'to be equipped, and some 
spent the evening at the theatre. Th 
the play is desperately in love with a pox 
itleman, but her wealthy father is violently op- 
posed to the match. In the last act, however, the 
‘cruel parient’ relents, gives his consent to the mar 
ge, and presents his daughter with a large sum 
, The scene was highly exciting, and the 
lience was breathlessly silent, when, just as the | 
ld gentleman hands his daughters the roll of notes, | * ine a ; 
e of the soldiers (who had a V which he couldn't ‘Ys. Surer said Mr 
iss) exclaimed: ‘ Look’ee here, old fellow, if that’s | and then vanished into the « 


Wheeling money it ain’t worth a cent!’ } **Oh, n!’ says Cr 


A rrienD in New Jersey revives some recollec- | 

ns of a Vermont Governor's son: 

‘A recent number of //arper contained in its | , 
Drawer (where all its best things are put) an amus- : ir-r-1 
ing incident in the life of Governor Mattocks, of “ ONE MorntnG.—Mr. Cronin, walking his accus- 


ints 





from the door. 

** He was it 

1 his way home « 
absorbed that he v 
he would look up an 
the house !’ and 
haps ge 
amusement 
who report 
took off his h 
don, Madam! 


“THE 1 
writer, ‘*1 
some ladies w 
Bladensburg. 
to hear the artill 


illers 
would say, ‘ 


Poor Richar« 
I expect Dick is certainly 
was continued till poor Ris 
times; and night can 


id rain, which bl 


ma 
wind ar W 
hey were un} 
1 neans of cl 
to their distress, they fa 
ing of wild beasts in the w« 
at of some having ¢ 
eighborhood. 


any 


At last, i 


r, the elder sister exclaimed, 


till we die, kill us who d 
cim th 


others laughed, ar 
» to bed and wait the issue 
ay they 


w 


re left unmok 


spondent 


I t 
An Ind 


y is the three fi 
‘s tenacity of memory 


ed. Here is a wonderful instance - 


aped from a menageri 


id they 


» of 


le eX 
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ary ias often been th 
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time since by tl  b 

f introduction from an intimate I 
ho was a very i 

city of H , who prided himse 
f America, and whx 
l authority on 
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ls. There 


irop 

ntelligent althy k 
If on his kr 
ived as tl 
irs. Mr. V 


ice, W ] 


as seek 


and w 
wasare- tl 


was rec 


the midst of their 
‘Well, we sh 


rodlit 
edite 


American 
10m he wished thus to introd 
invest a portio 


aff: 
ill 


s n of his capital in this countr 
age | letter of introduc 

f events. I am r. W 

sted, and Richard 


ion stating this fact | 


t bes] 
advice and co ope 
Stating the banker’ 


, it asked } 


, and re 

1 ‘ s to Mr. 
llowing rie I , and show him 
Baltimor, Afi 
that vicinity. 
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lesi 
oth 


10st 
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Some time si 
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Anxious Youtu.—“ I say, Franswaw, 
not mooch, c¢ 
ranswaw, my Governor has lots of ‘em.” 
after his Mama.” 


FrRangois.—‘* I t’ink not 
Youtu.—* But, F 
FRANgots.—** Mais, yees, M'sieu takes 

“ In the pleasant city of Canton, Mississippi, lives | 
1 worthy landlord by the name of Colone! Pierce. 
Next door to the Pierce House was a gunsmith’s- 
hop, kept by Bob Leonard, whose chief failing was 
the love of fish, squirrels, ete. When Bob wanted 
i day in the woods he had no scruples about closing 
ip his establishment. Of course Bob’s customers 
would be more numerous on the days the shop was 
losed. Now no place was so handy as Colonel 
Pierce's for the disappointed to inquire, ‘Do you 
<now where Bob Leonard is?’ The Colonel, getting 
heartily tired of the annoyance, bethought him of a 
plan for ridding himself of the trouble of answering. 
He hada sign painted, and hung up in the most con- 
spicuous part of the office, with this inscription: ‘I 
want it distinctly understood that I don’t know 
where Bob Leonard is!’” 

Tue following anecdote is told of a prominent 
Southern politician, whose name we do not give, 
vecause we have little faith in the ties that connect 
a good story with a particular individual : 

‘Hon. Mr. with two friends, were once 
traveling upon a steamboat. The three, hearing 
rumors of pickpockets, agreed to deposit their mon- 


Vor. XXTIT.—No. 137.—Y ¥* 


| where there 








ain’t my whiskers ev 
rtainement.” 


ey with the steadiest of the three, for safe-keeping 
In the course of the day some passengers lost 
pocket-book, and it being proposed to sear h every 
took charge of the search 
. he found that he did 
indeed, wallet 


aroused 


one on board, the captai 

Coming first to Hon. Mr. 
have the lost wallet 
whatever. 


not -Or, any 


The captain's suspicions were 
r by the collar, h: 
ny * Thi 


I advise you t 


and taking his unwilling passenge 
showed him up to the entire com} saying, 
man hasn't got the pocket-book, but 
look after him, for he'll be certain t 
before he leaves this boat !’ 


» have somebody 


TRADESMEN are so often serious! 
dious customers, that they are 
imposition of fun. 

One day a wag entered a hardware store, and, in 


annoyed by te 


not apt to enjoy any 


quiring for grindstones, was taken to the back yard 
d article ranged 
, the 
He examined a 

One 
as toc 
wher 
damy 


were rows of the desir 
on either side. The day was drizzl 
ing down silently but steadily. 

number, but none seemed to suit his purposes. 


rain pour 


was too large. another was too small; one w 
coarse in grain, another the opposite. At last, 


he saw the salesman was getting somewhat 
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“x posure to the weather, h ithern portion of 
‘ matters to a f e; 
ing his hands on ; ret fair sp cimen, h 
How much « 
** Well,” re 
that 


Sam, 


r 
pi 
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but as h 

ve them back. 
sed, the Professor 
exclaimed, ‘ Gentl 
y large already.” Thi 
ves left the room precipi 
1 another occasion, after a recitation in Butler’ 
v, th len sit ¢ chanve the hou 


was & 
rother were 
n their pare 
ivs tied t 


Tue following judsment is worthy of the Cx 

if Solom 

\ trial was going on one dav in which the 
ere Ap is B. Question in dispute was, the 
lip of a certain dog. Both parties claimed 
is theirs, by certain marks upon him. Th 

gard to identity was full and clear 
After heari t 


t a better man, leavi 


l they fought 
pped no one ¢ 
manity was bronght whip his weigh 
( ole, of - 
assaulted his wife. s the earlier davs of W 
} in the clear hey are not many years since- 
ive manner, and exhibited the most heart 


t in wild-« 


t posit llicking set of p yple congregate 
s cruelty on the husband's part. On his examin- nd from all quarters of the world. 
m before the Justice he had a good deal to say the frontiers, some of these people 
justice.” ‘ Justice!” exclaimed lows, who did odd things and uttered « 
: “wou ean’t ¢ it her This Court One of these celebrities was named (¢ 
no power to hang yo t a little grocery on the é 
- isky, dried apples, salt fish, and hard bri 
Any one who has a fanev for interesting detzils » usual 
» this ‘‘little bill,” sent to us by a Balti- mixed in glorious confusion. Another of the 
spondent, who secured the curiosity in fish was named Powell, who, when about half-ti 
It will serve to remove the impression, would express himself whenever or wherever h 


ral in the North, that there is alack of me- pleased—in fact, he would “ talk richt out in me¢ 


} 


concomitants of a general trader, 1 
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“This evening from the sun's decline arrived, 
Who tells of some infernal spirit seen 
Hitherward bent."—Par. Lost, tv 
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was willi 
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poor p ople Ih our place, 
est in the poor widow. 
tirely well again, ; 
better clothe 
had give 
worse for 
dark merino dress 
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she was e1 
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was not 
1 affair, a 


town 


it was a ve nte« 
termined 
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» Gener 
Major 
itlvy asked, 
Colonel 
upon his i 
The Major was speakin 
iries at Wasl ingt 
remarked 
mon man feel ** small yx 


ed, ‘Pray, ho did y 


n, and 


tato 


* What thou seest, 
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came 


What there 


With thee it and goes.” —/F ar 
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HINTS FOR KQUESTRIANS., 


neanor,—Preserve a cheerful « 
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reach a 


1lling.—After being thrown, lie qui 
disturbance,” 
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» shave 


alway 


et my 
and th 
‘Well 
ly I was thinking that I 
seither.’ Surprised at n 


her what she meant? * Why, “a. 
ging **T would not live al ia 
rht I wouldn't either, for som the 


’ 


truth ¢ 


\ 3 si a little friend of mine 
rill of the new company of Highlanders 
pleased with which exhibition, he asked hi 
to make him a suit of ‘ soger clothes,’ | 
ild not ¢ After begging a long while 
idenly rolling up his i 
umping up o 


S 


ul ortho- 


The ¢ irt exam 


original mode, and 


STUDENT 


PuouGH we're deep in Titus Livius, Reading toughest mathematics, 
Or in Plato all the day, Classics, science—horrid bores 
Trust us, we are not oblivious 
Of our maidens far away. Turning leaves of dictionary, 
‘ Working hard as work we can, 
Though we bide in far-off places We remember pretty, Mary, 
Working ever week by week, Lively Louie, gentle Anne 
We remember vour dear faces, ; . : 
Learning Latin, grinding Greek Though we're deep in Titus Livius 
Or in Plato night and day 
Living up in dismal attics, Trust us, we are not oblivious 
Or in coziest first-floors- Of our maidens far away 
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Furnished by Mr. G. Brovir, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 


Jrom actual articles of Costume. 





Figure 1,—VeEtver CLoAk. 
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FiGurRE 2.—Cap No, 1, 


x the 
> of any 


pe CLoAK which we present is a special favorite amon 


many styles which are now offered. This may be mad 
easonable material. The one from which our illustration is taken 
s composed of black velvet. The trimming consists of an ara- 
besque ornament, with tassels upon the cape. 

Cars.—No. 1 is composed of lace, with loops and bows of taffeta, 
ilternately white and blue; a plaiting of the same forming the 
side border.——No. 2 is a simple arrangement of wide pale rose-col 
ored ribbon and Valenciennes. 

Unper-SLeeves.—In No. 1 the frills, which are double, are 
headed by a plaiting of taffeta similar to that upon the Cap No. 1 

No. 2 is made by alternating bands of insertion and taffeta rib 
it is en suite with the Chemisette, Figure 6. 
The design and construction of this will be per 


on; 
CHEMISETTE, 
eived from the illustration, without the aid of verbal descrip one : 
Figure 4,-—UNDER-SLEEVE No. 1 


tion. 


Figure 5.—UNDER-SLEEVE No, 2 biGURE 6,—CHEMISETTI 





